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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to the Gra- 
duates that the ADMISSION TO DEGREES will abe 
e at Somerset House on WEDNESDAY, MAY FIFTH, 


Pemene ducation, 








TING’ 7 COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
ROE Or et STEPHEN vos CommEe CE a Course 
ECTURES o LEGAL CU 


suis CITIZEN on WEDxESDA\ 


T. D. Ansted, 
Wn. Sterndale Bennett, Esq. 
ae. Bern: 


G, Aubre; i, 
The Rev. 1 Rev. ‘eta Biggs, M.A. 
a ae a 8. }, M.A. C. Newton, Esq, 


A. 
KW. Browne, WA. | The Rev. Ba Pl tre, MA. 
The Rev. 8. Clark, MLA. sotge Mishesend. Bea. 


Rev. Thos. A. Cock, M.A. The 


y fe % . ) Qaarter 
neipal. 


“TNIVERSITY “OF GLASGOW. 
SUMMER SESSION, 1852, commencing 4th May. 
MEDICAL FACULTY. 
ey, HDR Robert D. Thomson. 
ions, } Dr. Allen Thomson. 
Botanic Garden)—Dr. Walker Arnott. 
; oe with the Students of Botany and Chemistry as 


coOi ETY OF ARTS, 
5 Eek —LECTURES ON THE EXHIBITION. 
h Lecture of this Conse. An 


to define 
ulate the Employment < ‘cOLOUR 
RATIVE rebitectural Ba a few words 0 on the 








one — for all the 


18, JOHN-STREET, for those which meet oni 


a 


)UEEN *S COLLEGE, London, (so named by 
pertesion, ont under the Royal Charter), for General 


for Granting to Governesses Certificates of 
> ~~ _rczeee A Branch of the Governesses’ Benevolent Institu- 


COMMITTEE OF EDUCATION. 
hairman—Kev. F. D. MAURICE, M.A 


Pe ne Oy C. G. 





Esq. 


#F. LS. The Rey. R. C. % A, ‘B.D. 
r M. Goueve, Eos oan a rend 


ee per soe, Tom Taylor, eg 
M.A H jn Warren 
The Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A. The Rev. A 


Bester S Term will commence 19th A 





‘vill be deli Owe JONES Bes En 
= LPENiNG NEXT. 


TTORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of of LONDON. 





ils 
qrvemael, under (he Mecetien of Mr. Mulready 
the Fee for oe three guincas 


rrangements have been le for “teach: Anima! and Flower 
Drawing, Modeling, and and 1 Orsamentel caching Ani the immediate 





—NOTICE 18S HEREBY GIVEN a the 
WERS and FR 

= eae i pines en SATURDS. AY: ; May 8 

P 

eating pring So ofa fa Bellow or,on the day of the i we at 


8. 6d. eac’ 
PRIVILEGE Ties FELLOWS. —Each Fellow of the Society has 
papemnel oS ad missio: Exhibit a yeas a \—~ A 
ce wil 


}-~ 4-1 fae at half pa peronaly “he Gate No, 4 in eg? ae ~ Lapa 


a brother, eee een 
vite om | in “the Fellow's house, eye ay 
the transfer is made be furnished with a aie, ot by that 


ie Regent-street, London. 


OCIETY OF THE FRIENDS OF ITALY. 
—The THIRD NING of WEDNIS 





NE of on Society will be | The C 
April in the | any branch o: 
nations are not public, 





Princeas m, Castle-street. O 
7 @elock. The "LECTURE by PROFE 
4 oees of reg? ———¢" The Place —— Des mA 


M. 
eting. “Tickets of Pm ge he M 
tained at — Ly "3 Offices, 1 10, Southampton- street, 
the — publications of the 
ie UNION OF LONDON._The 


peesak. GENERAL MEETING, to receive the Coun- 
to Distribute re i. Ameast Subscribed for the 

3. £ of Charles Mathews, 

he 27th inst., at 11 for 12 o'clock 

pt for the current year will 
GEO. 


I 
wEWIS POCOCK, } Hon. Secs, 


ucation. 


eee meg pee be perry ~ hw full privileg 
to its other objects. 
Donors of 2501. towards the expenses of the College are entitled 
for life to es & pupil in attendance upon the classes. 
Her Majesty the =e has soeeatis Soaeme a donor to this ex- 
e 


yy be ascertained at the College daily from 10 till 
; from the Deputy-Chairman at the Coll 

Saturday, before 2 o'clock ; or from Mr. C, 
the Parent Society, 32, Sackville-street. 
The Committee of Education place yearly four free presentations 
at the disposal of the Parent Soci 
may be founded by individuals. 














823 


the kind 
Es}, on TUESDAY NEXT, 
precisely. Recei 





BH. SMART b begs to aetis his friends 


cution of other Studies 1 not suitable | to class 
oe Banger FOR GOVERNESSES ONLY. 


Lectures en every evening, except Gatenieg. at 7 o'clock, 
which are we free & ‘Ml ladies actually engaged nition e 
received poet gad) tickets issued by the Deputy-Chairman at the College. 


on is also given to governesses, — certain re- 
strictions, to Mr. Hullah’s evening sin 


by the Deputy-Chairman at the oles. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE LIBRARY. 

The Committee are anxious to form a good Library for the use of 
oa and of governesses resident in London, and will be 
receive donations of standard works. Several such have 
4 given, forming the nucleus of a Library, and a rooth has been 
set apart for the purpose. 
CERTIFICATES. 


0! are ready to examine any lady in 
potas and to grant a certificate. The exami- 


rrr +3 





will now rest with parents to 







POURPENCE 
Stamped Edition, §d. 








For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 





GALLERY PAINTINGS 











HISTORICAL “PORTRAITS 





Castles = &e. 
r. WALEsBY t offers speci of the above for 

Priv: ate Sale, at his Pian’ Gallery, 

.. Esq. M.A. F.R.S.; Professor H ullah. 

The Rev. D. Laing, M. a. F.R.S. 


adapted for Public Buildings, 





|, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL-MALL. 





jamuel Laurence, Esq. 


Bond-street. 


NCIENT and ‘MODERN COINS, MEDALS, 
&o.— ~Mr. Cc. R. TATIOR, 2 p Tovistock-chrens, * Coven t-garden, 


NIRCULATING PORTFOLIO of WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS by the BEST MASTERS.— Messrs. 
DICKINSON to inform those who are eedring the Fine 


Arts, that they have on HIRE DRAWILN . a the first 

Masters of the day—viz, Harding, Prout, $B Fie! elding. Topham. 

Jenkins, Absolon, Oakley. Fripp, &c. which to Sub: 
ibers to all parts of 


the country.  Diskinesn x Co. Bre New 





pril, 1852, and close ‘ard July. 
‘ees are—a composition of ‘oul 58. for the year, or 91. 9a. fi 
wd in any division ; or 11 lis. 6d. per 
Term, for those Classes —_ meet twice in the week, an 
: all payments o be made at entrance. 
Individual instroction in Vocal Music i Ly! its pigher arenes 
will be given by Mr. George Bunson. direction of 
Hullah; and in Instrumental Music by i 


ne, &e. ke. Articles forwarded to ony of the Ki: 

ett, ‘ollect 

May, and w. Dorrell, under the direction of Mr. Sterndale Bennett. 
for 


roval, on a reference being given. 
pleted. and every information above.” promptly supplied in reply 
das al 


the Public in general 


prisi he sy a a ieciee Collection of the ~y ve A 


many rare and valnabte specimens of Ancient ‘and. — 
rt, and historical interest, tre 


which selections may be made ¢ on the most moderate terms. 
e Proofs 


‘attern Pieces, Numismatic Books, Cabi. 
jom on 
ions formed or com- 





in Drawing = > Gainey 





Drawing ; ing sand f for the prose- 


books, 1. 18. 
the voles of F~ +" 
¥ pork, &c. Apply to qt. Observe the Lincoln's yy Heraldic 
ce. 
ORTABLE BAROMETER. ~— Messrs. 
W. HARRIS & SON, 50, Hi peers (corner of Brownlow- 
Opticians, Mat hematical ment Makers, &c., invite 
onto thet NEW PATENT COMPENSATING PORT. 
ABLE BAROMETER, the accuracy, sepsitiveness, and small size 
of which highly recommend it to the Naval and other scientific 
Professions, and all Travellers. It cannot be f 
shaken or turned upside down, and is sufliciently "small for the 
reast-pocket. 


TF YOU REQUIRE FAMILY ARMS, or 
Heraldic Engraving, in the first 


le, 
Grence, Pree Ley Lincoln's , bined Fee for search and 
sketch of A 


Rings, &c., 188: "Crest on “ditto. a. fr Arias on plate w 


congalt the Herarpic 


Arms on Seals, Signet 
ith Name for 
Arms pointed, 3 mpaled, and quartered strictly with 

mblasoning for Beaners, Flags, Needle- 


even 





make engagements contingent 
¢ production of goo ht in the required branches of 











v. Kiugh, Secretary to 


ety, and it is hoped that others 


A Preparatory Class is opened for pupils of not less than nine 
years of age. The hours are from } to 10 til 
The payment is 15l. 15s. 


ay year, the year “extending from the 
last week in September to the last week in July. 








he has REMOVED Som Comme. 
WYN 























fi 
Laser So ag in foarte ha 


OVERNESSES’ es eee a.’ 
~Mesdames HINTON and W A 

















HE 














cols to their 

K of ENGLI&at and Peano pegs 
ecerenen in Ye France 
[Areva AG ES.—A 

















e Board 
Lady, the stn of 2 ea ANNU 























The friends of the Hosp’ 
the Bose with their names 
_ ing t thereto b beyond the ‘Dinner Ticket tree 
addressed to 


Sec. at the Hospital ; or 9, Gresham-street West. 
April 10, 1853. 














psy ERSIT SS 
| sd roid eer DON. - - To yours 





T. MARTIN’S HALL—A Cuass for the 
PRACTICE of PSALMODY and CHANTING = be a 
ducted by Mr. JOHN HULLAH, WILL 
SATURDAY, May 1, at Three o'clock, to meet at the ao ce 
on every Saturday y through out the Nos * —Terms, One Year, 128.; 
Six Months, 83. . Prospectuses 
St. Martin's Hisi, Long Acre, or of Messrs. J. W. Parker & Son, 
trand 


onths, 58 


445, West 5' 


O BOOKSELLERS and LIBRARIANS.— — 
WANTED by a YOUNG MAN, asituation as ASSISTANT. 
Is well acquainted with the Cataloguine, Arranging, and General 

Management of a Library ; or wou 


take the Arranging of a Private Library.—Address, A. B., 13, 
Ryder's- court, Leiceste ter-square. ‘a 


id have no objection to uuder- 





LASSICS.—B. G. Trvpyer’ s GREEK and 
LATIN CLASSICS are now ON SALE, at a very mvex 


cduced price mR Charles Marcus, Agent for Great Britain 
Schools and the hi 


application, or post-free on receipt of one stam 
- Otto Charles Marcus, Foreign Boo! ksaller, & Oxtord-street. 


rade supplied. A Catalogue to be had gratis on 


NE HUNDRED SETS of HOLLOWAY’S 
splendid ENGRAVINGS, after RAPHAEL’S CARTUONS 
at Hampton Court Palace, pu’ blished at 70 guineas, to be SOLD at 
six guineas the set of seven. Ten sets of the above elegantly 
framed, equally cheap. 
Collectors and admirers may now possess, a! trifling cost, , the 
finest series of Engravings in the world. To ¥ seen at WE 
—* aaempenesien and Pianoforte Saloon, 33, SoHo. 








Supported by Voluntary ee 


of M: ment have the 


ishopsgate-street, on n MON 
The LORD ROBERT GROSY 


HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, 


FOR THE 
Treatment of Patientson the Homeopathic Principle, 
39, BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE, 


ublic Library, Conduit- street. 


HE NEW BOOKS ARE FURNISHED TO 
SUBSCKIBERS for Perusal on Publication, and in any 
uantity, at this Extensiveand Valuable Library, from which the 
ility and Gentry in Town and Co osntey are supplied. A large 
number of pormes < each rad the Popular 


class for the <n jal accommodation of those who desire the New 
Works only. Thi 


orders inclosing two stamps, Messrs. Saunders & Otley, 
Conduit-street ; also 


LODGE'S PEERAGE for 1852, corrected ney 
the Nobility under the Patronage of Her Majesty. 


orks is provided, and a 
e POST ‘CATALOGUE, with terms, sent free to 
addressed 





L COMMEMO. ATION DINNER 
Funds of the Hospital, will me 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be 


obtained without delay from MUDIE'S SELECT 
RY by every Subscriber of One Guinea per annum, and 
Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and up- 





fo. 
bury-square. 


For Prospectuses apply to Sy Epwarp Mvoir, 510, 
-street, removed from Upper King-street, Bl 











W. WARNE, Hon. Sec. 








MASI tei OF! “ARTS vat 











‘an 
sr an ‘4 i Scholarship an Bote cla 
pcan ven.—For furt 
B., Post-oftice, mbs. 














| BBCATION.—Cnaer the | Patronage 






hmen 
PILS a o PRE PARED f the 
ae gS re for the 




















is Establis 
me ak by ite ral tabi Shick is paia 


3 a etiticn.—The! balance 










nelusive Terms, from 40 











according to the yy of the Pupil.—Add it 
66, Margaret-street, Cay: endish-equare. ees 








EXHIBITION 1851.—JURY REPORTS. 

HE REPORTS by the JURIES on the 
Subjects in the 30 Classes into which the Exhibition was 

divided, will be issued in two editions, one in large t 

2 vols. super-royal Svo. ofabout 1000 

and the other = small type, double co! —_ en 

royal svo. of abo 

be uniform in size wi 


w Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 





ONDON NEWSPAPERS.—The » Times, Daily 
pe tah a 


of publication, or Smovins day, at = 
Spectator and Economist, 9d. 
he illu: ead sows, ‘Obeerver, Weekly 1 Dispatch, one 


Times, Beil’ jie. Jearnel mmerce, Examiner, &., 68. 6d. 


ao General Newspaper “Agent, 


— Ai 
ii & 13, hed. Lion- ~aarenk, Holborn, London. 





the Fd. Dascasrervs AND 
ILuustratep Catatocur. As only a limited number of each 
edition will be printed for sale, and the work will not be reprinted. 

on bers are requested to send in Cestraemes, witha remittance 
0a, on account of the 1 =< edition. 


THE LANGUAGES OF EUROPE. 


Just published (gratis) ; FALOG one stamp, 
LINGUISTIC CATALOGUE, No. L— 
EUROPEAN LANGUAGES and DIALECTS. —Books ia 
pagle-Gosen, Celtic, Gothio, rian Hi German, Frisian, F ——_ 





ee Slavonic La 





Qua. on acco’ 
be paid a on publication, about May, 
PiChR BROTHERS KS, Wholesal 
M. CLOWES & SONS, Printers. 
a Catalogue Uftice, Tudor-street, 





La ponic, 
ussian, Polish, Bohemian, 


Lithuanian, Finnish,  - alae inserter Dialects ; Georgian . Ussetic, 
Komance Languages ; 
Oscan and Umbrian, be 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


ih, Portuguese, ltalian, 
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ULL’S NEW PLAN for READING and 
BOOK SOCIETIES throughout eg en, be is 
the N ooo cet the right of Mew bers to : meagre Werk Wo Vork 
e New Books—and the r 0! ‘m 
Seaized. vas 2000 as the first demand has subsided, at one half the 
publis rice 
@ d t t-free to order, inclosing Two 
elivered RN Ee Be LL & Co., Librarians, 19, Holles- 


street, Cavendish 

The N "Addenda, cot containing the most recent Works added to 
the Library is now Some furnished gratuitously to Sub- 
seribers in the Library Boxes. 


Valuable Books in the various Departments of Literature, 
ly bound. 


many 
OUTHGATS & BARRETT will SELL b 
Bs ee their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on THU 
DAY AY and two following days, at 1, a VALU- 
ABLE kt) of BOOKS; including the Library of a 
well-known Collector, removed from Bedford-s 
maby Privately-printed cng ee on He 


chi in el 
the Family o of Grace ceva 
ill 





ARSHALL’ S LIBRARY, 
1, EDGWARE-ROAD. 

All the NEW BOOKS of the present Season can be obtained in 

succession at this Library by Sa’ ibers of One Guinea per annum. 

Country and Family8 yo TwotoSix Guineas per annum. 

Book 8 For list of new books 

and particulars, apply to “Willian Marshall, 21, Edgware-road, 
near H yde-park. 








O BOOK BUYERS.—Just Published, No. 17 
of T. D. THOMSON’S Sapanesen —< SECOND- HAND 
BOOKS, in Kay arked at very — 
ices. It may be had gratis on csoledien. or r wil be sent 
free on power A of onestamp. No. 18 will be published on — 
T. D. Thompson, 13, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


po @ GENTLEMEN 4 ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
borough-street, undertake 
the Prittive + Publishing of of Books, Pamphlets, Sermons, &c. 
The Works are got up in the best manner, greatly u the usual 
Jo, while in the Publishing De; ent every endeavour is 
he promote an os oreale. Authors will save consider- 

-— employing Hore & Co., by whom the LITERARY 

a Oe is published monthly, price 2d. 








and 

po ogee “Fuss eatre extra, ty a copy—Chaune: 

fo: a the oe, Pog extra—Nash's te 
1 d a, 38 vols. russia 


Are ia elegant— 
Nicolas’s ‘History of the Ondere ~~ Knighthood, 4 vols. turkey 
menneny elegant—Cam Society Debiiastions, 26 ds vola—Gentie- 


raat i . the Commencement to 1 
Burke’ 8 lustrations, 4 vols Celling's P ccrage, by 
9 — calf—Dr. Thomas Arnolds Mahon he orale 
meen? Turner's Histories, 10 vols. cal 
fons Works, 9 — calf extra—Coleridge’s = Senen 
4 vols. calf extra, &e. ke. 


The Select and Valuable Collection of Engravings of 
EDWARD V. UTTERSON, Esq. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON 
will SELL b: ATOTIOM: ot vo Bom, 3 , Wel 
Strand, on T Anet wo Poilowine ane 
ey ey reold, GrioN of VALUABL AY: 
the property of EDWARD V. UTTERSU. F.8.A. 
aa from his residence in the Mole of Wi nee including 1 tine 
yy of Woultet, come e, &c., with seve 
after Sir J. Reynol Spence, Sirah Wilkie, ag i. Tiuglich 
and neces ‘Fortra, collected principally for the illust on of 
m,’ and Madame de Sévigné’s ‘hoctere:? the 


a 











OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 
STREET only. The premises are the most extensive in London, 
and contain an ample assortment of every Certain, of goods 
of the first manufactures. A variety of Dinner Services at 
Four Guineas each.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


N OTICE OF REMOVAL. —DIURNAL RE- 
FLECTORS, by means od which me ay be dispensed with 
t diffused i mY dark Th 





duri = day, and natural | 
~~ REMOV 


NSRY-AX Patentee’s sol tati 
a sole representative, 
fils, Foreign Manufacturers’ Agent. 
IMPORTANT TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


YLO- FODIDE OF SILVER. — This 
led Re ee are eedccrceeh | 2 








— of the Tealian, ¢ German, Flemish, Dutch, and French 'mas- 
ters, among which w found fine specimens ns by— 
Martin Schoen The Little German Masters Visscher 
Israel Van M Dusart 


Hollar 
M. Antonio iter Zeeman 
Bonasone Berchem De Leu, &e. 

A set of the Etchings by Karl Du Jardin, several of which are 
proofs before the numbers; a set of Ostade’s Etchings, with some 
curious variations ; fine Drawings by Italian, German, French, 
Dutch, and Flemish Artists, Books of Prints, &e. 

May be viewed two days previous to the Sale, and Catalogues had; 
if in the Country, on the receipt of six postage stamps. 


The Choice Modern Water-colour Drawings of 
EDWARD. V. UTTERSON, Esq. 


ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
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the best and most certain Chemical C; it 
for taking Portraits on Glass. It Fagot with oes rapidity ; 
and produces Negatives of a LO vigour. Prin ted 
Instructions for use wits each bottle wepared solely by 5. _ 
THomas, Ee of Pure 

micals, 10, Pall Mall, wy 


R. CLAUDET’S STEREOSCOPIC 
tae ee PORTRAITS, GROUPS & VIEWS 








‘hese wonderful 


“we = to the ep ny ee Russia, and have been exhi ited 
at the’ Royal Societys and tution. No words can convey 
an idea of the marvellous effect of the these ae and groups; when 
examined with the Stereoscope they are r flat pictures, 
but they appear solid and real tangible — and when coloured 
Srey 5 are life itself. The Stereoscopic views of the Great Exhibition, 

hich may be had in sets of four, present the most complete illusion 
of actuality distance and relief. Stereoscopic and other ne 
are taken daily. = ei pentabone’ '8 Reflecting and Refract 


Stereoscopes an 
be had at Pir. Gleniet's Photomraphic Establishment, 107, rca 
street, Quadrant, near Vigo-street. 





of Literary ee x and Works illustrative of the 
Pine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellin 
ton-street. Strand, on. AY, May 3, at 1 precisely, a CHOIC. 
COLLECTION of MODER WINGS in bATER- co- 
LOURS, the property of EDWAKD V. UTTERSON, Esq., F.S.A., 
removed from his residence in the Isle of Wight. The Collection 
ouparees anaes by the following much-admired and distin- 


Bonington Lewis (John) Smythe (Coke) 

Cox (Senior) Miiller Stone (Frank) 
allow Stothard 

Callcott 











Cattermo 
Flaxman w 
_Mayt be viewed d Friday and Saturday prior, and Catalogues had. 





~ Valuable Engracings, JSrom the Collection of a Nobleman. 
MESES. 8 . LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON 

will SELL b AUCTION. at er House, 3, Wellington-stree' 


Strand, on TUESDAY, May 4, 1 prec sely, Some VALUABL 
ENGR AVINGS, Paes the Dactivees trem the Collection of a 





TEREOSCOPES Is. 64d. each, per post, Qs. ; ; 
Dissolving Views, Apparatus for Public and Private Exhi- 
bitions, P: Ch and Moveable Figures for the 
same; Oxy-Hydro; and Table’ Microscope; Air 
trical and Electro- agnetic Machine. 
ene Catalogues, with prices to each article, 1s.; per post, 


. 3d. 
“charles W. Collins, Royal Polytechnic Institution, London. 
N. B.—Lime Cylinders for the Oxy-Hydrogen Light, of superior 





‘ump; Elee- 


mprising Rare and Interesting Specimens of early 
Tealian poh voy German, Dutch and Flemish Schocls: Works of 
G. Willie, fine proofs, fine 7 of Engravings after the Paint- 
in - ‘of Sir Joshua Reynolds, & 
'o be viewed two days prior, ond Catalogues had. 


NE EW PHILHARMONIC Society, 

XETER HALL — The THIRD CONCERT, on 
NuspAy EVENING, verture, * Isles ‘of | Pua 
ym) 


° ay Phony, by 
Sa pianoforte, Madame Pleyel Onerears, ; 
anthe,’ Webe: on from * hy <4 
by Madame Clara wore, Miss Do! 

—" , and a —— i 

ove! 
kets, 1 108, 
Regent-street te 
HE BRITISH QUARTERLY _REVIBW, 
No, XXX., Price 6s., will be published May 1. 











oe apoleonism. 
12. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books, 
, wondon ; seen s ant wee. 185 int Paul's-churchyard, wnt 











T HE WN ORTH. "AMERICAN REVIEY, 
an 145. 
Theres Histor ny of the Consulate 
Dana’s Geclea; ofthe Explo: 
Scottish Queens and E: 
Dennistoun’s Dukes of Urbino, 
ritings. 


<] 


of Canada. 
and Empire. 
Expedition, 


eo] 


Seener peer 





~ 


London: John Chapman, 148, Strand. 


PRE CRYSTAL PALACE.—On the Ist of May 
will be published, Part I. of 
His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT’S PICTURES of ty 
GREAT EXHIBITION, 
By Messrs. Nasu, Hacne, and D. Roserrs, B.A.; 
Which will contain— Tunis, No. a3 ; ‘The Zolserein “Th 
Medizval Court.’ Price one guinea and a halt 
ad remaining fifteen Parts win appear in in succession. The 
arrange ts with the Artists vwhich the Lith: a 
men 
executed the same size as the work = 
volume, to 268. per Persons w 
sions of this magnificent Work are 
at once to their Booksellers; or 
DICKINSON, 114, as Bond-street. 
This day is TES ar 
HE LIFE and TIMES of 
= DUKE of MILAN. 
vaaeas POLLARD URQUHART, Esq 


1s. 8¥0., pI 
k & Son, Edi h and London. 
On Sain: wl pula, prie iar te 


R. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 4 
JAUNTS ae of ‘HANDLEY CROSS,’ ‘ JO! 
llustrated with th One Coloured Engraving and numerous Woed- 
as by John Leech. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11. Bouverie-street. 


This day is published, » Brice 6d. cash, op bound im lath, , complete 
He TO SEE THE BRITISH MUSEUM”. 


In Four aL By WILLIAM BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
ury & Evans, )1, Bouverie-street. 














FRANCESCO 




















Select Collection of Engravings, o- ~. Portfolio of a 
Distinguished Ama 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
ah ny SON, 





quality and hardness. 
PEI 


E O ARD & C EB, 

BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S. 
The Boston Book Trade ee take place semi-annually i in June 
and N: to which, and to the regular Weekly 
Sales of Books or idcerery Property, Engravings, Paintings, &., 
are e respectfully soli cited. 





Sales by Auction. 

Prints, Water-colour Drawings, Paintings; large Telescope, 
delicate Balance, Antique Lace, Cabinet of Gems, &c. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 





Y, April 26, a large ae. 


avin GS ; including Portraits, T 
Miscellaneous Titustrations te Spesimo d ai 8. ‘cect: by "Bate 
—Works on Drawing and P ve—numerous fine 
Colour basi are Sketches, &c.—a few clever aco 
Miniature Portrait of ag My op led by Twelve 
racter Portraits— Portrait of Mrs. Rich ». b: —large Tele- 
seope, by Harris—beautiful Ormolu _— pA perm ti Fine 
msof precious Stones—a Case of Court 
Buttons in Pierre D unce~ splendid A —_ ue mo Tamm Gapeely the 
rostatic Balance, by 
the 8 Standent in 1758—Series 
Foreign—Curious ae a 


ae will be sent on application; if in the Country, on 
receipt of two stamps. 


Bird vas efor the adjustment.o! 
Weights, England 





re and Curious Books. 
Ura x SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite, 
wan oaum by Av agp ng their Grea 

m, rid Piomenity URS Rey .cOLLEG. 
Mon of RARE and VALUABLE hooks int fine condition, 

and money in beautiful Ancient or Modern Bindings ; comprising 
many curious and interesting Works, in the various Classes of Old 
Bnslish Poetry, and the Drama ; mances, Voyages, Italian and 
_ tT spenrapt Books Printed d Works, spleudid Specimens 
Woodcuts, Bibliography, Early 


“kee wit or 4 on application; if in the Country, on 
receipt of two stamps, 





Aucti f Literary Property and Works illustrative of. Fine 
Arts, will SELL e y AUCTION at their House, 3, Wellin; 

street, Strand, on ESDAY 3 May 5, at 1 precisely, a select 
pe ECTION of ENGRAY INGS, from the Portfolio of adistin- 


gui 
Hembran: 
frovines. rare and interest- 
ing English Portraits, Antiquarian, Topographical, Historical, 
and Miscellaneous Prints; together with some fine Drawings by 
ian, German, Dutch, h, Flemish and other artists. 
fa. be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had at the place 
0! 





The oe Sketches of the late "om Artist 
AMUEL PROUT, Esq. F.S.A. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON 
will SELL by AUCTION (in accordance with the wish of Lf de- 
ceased), at their House, Wellington-street, Strand, on WED 
. May 19, and three following days, the VERY BkAUTIFUL 
WORKS of late m admired and distinguished A 
SAMUEL PROUT, Feq. F.8.A., Painter in Water- 2 Ra ~ 
Ordinary to Her — ty, and to His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert; comprising the extensive Collections of Uriginal and 
Finished Ske tehes made upon the Spot, during Mr. Prout’s Travels 
and Residence in France, Germany, ltaly, Switzerland, Holland, 
and other’ places,atintervalsfrom 1819, and from which all his well- 
known D have been Also, the Beautiful Draw- 
ings and Sketches, i in rObloar and Pencil, of the Fishing and other 
Boats at.Hastings, Dover, Deal, &c.; together with other Coloured 
Drawings, Finished Studies, &e. &. 








NEW WORK, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ FAVOURITE 
FIELD FLOWERS” 
On May ist, a itis intended to issue, in Swtiee Menthiy Nam- 
ice 6d, each, Coloured Plates, N 
their |} 


LOWERS | from FOREIGN LANDS: 

History and Botany, with concise Descriptions of their |} 
| Native Regions. By ROBERT TYAS, B.A. FRBS. y te Se of 
i* Favourite -Piel@ Flo wers,” ‘ Flowers from the Ho ly Laad,’ 


\* Flowers and Heraldry,’ &o. &e: 
Houlston & 8 65, Pat 





row, London. 


Tust published egal pid Poa 8vo., with bordered 


ce 58. 
PPREAES ry ‘FOLLIES i FABLEDOM. 
A LITTLE LEMPRIERE. 
London: poe oo John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall; and pY 
be had of all Bookse! 


see HE MAGI IFICENT and RICHLY ILLUS- 
ED WORK, THE HLL. DOTRATRD EXH 
and and MAGAZINE te ae a an publishing, in Weekly — 
price or ont! 

ining five El Ray he character 
splendid publication are, that it presents specimens of the various ra 

departments of Pine Art, and attainments in Woe 
ay ing hitherto u! 

new ye 8 

of Jonn. Cassext is now in full on, 80 © can nowpre 
sent to the —_- a work sme n character, and and conta a 


surpassed .. in ex 
magnificence of on, issued at , it i 
cost. The Monthly Part will be he published | surge, Ba 
and will contain a portrait of the late 
drawn by J. Gilbert. and warered by we J. 5 
from one of his ~ oo ‘fe the Mouth o' 
engraved by W.J. Lin e Castle of 
teeny Aa. 3 four engravings of 

pa My several engravings eta 

Soap; Chapel A re, an 

Bird ; View of the Lake Thrasymen or ent 
designs by Maurice Retzsch, Pegasus 3 Harness 
Domestic Art among the Turks and Arabs;,, 
original desi, esigns for Ornamental Needlework ; 

View of Mount Blanc; View 











L 
EXHIBITOR are pb blished ae a 
Z jan — a 





Just. a &vo. ot Rdition, great 
} ST roe ana FR oft the “URETHRA: 
j LOGY and TREATMENT ; and on the Ans. 
, Potassa Fusa in that Disease. . With Cases. By 
fo. ~ 7 La A SA to the 
?'m painstaking and an accomplished surgeoD. wey 
ree of Stam tem rite ineuri it an circulation. 








Gazette. 
London: J. Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
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NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARGARET MAITLAND.’ 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


ADAM CGRAEME, 


OF ™M 


OSSCRAY: 


A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 


By the AUTHOR of 


‘PassaGes in the Lire of Mrs. Margaret Martianp,’ ‘ MERKLAND,’ and ‘ CALEB FIELD.’ 
«A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pictures of Scottish life and ol 


«* Adam Graeme’ is full of eloquent at and description. 
of t 








le, in the eloq e di 
sty ‘e Sun = 


t of the narrative, and in 


It isan uncommon work, not only i in the me. “of the 





the deli of ter, but in the 


*» These volumes have even greater merit than those which have Peony appeared by the same popular author. The 
natural truthfulness and pathos with which the narrative is deli inati 


AURELIA. A Novel. | 





Also, just published, 


ing in the extreme.”— Messenger. 


THE PERILS of FASHION. 


Conpurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





NEW SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 





On the 30th inst. will be published, price 1s., the Tu1np Number of 


B L E A K 


By CHARLES DICKENS 


H oO 


U SS &E. 


With ILLUSTRATIONS by HABLOT K. BROWNE. 
To be completed in Twenty Montuty Numssrs, uniform with ‘Davip CorrErrFizLp,’ &c. 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





Vol. I. price 5s. on the Ist of May, with a Portrait of the AuTHoR, engraved by Rosinson, from a Painting by HARLOWE 
It is proposed to complete the Work in 4 or 6 Volumes, to be published Quarterly. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


JERDAN ; 


WILLIAM 


WITH HIS LITERARY, POLITICAL, AND SOCIAL REMINISCENCES 


AND CORRESPONDENCE, 


DURING THE LAST FORTY YEARS, 
AS EDITOR OF THE SUN NEWSPAPER, 1812—17, AND OF THE 


LITERARY GAZETTE, 1817—50, 


In connection with most of the Eminent Persons who have been distinguished in the 
past half-century as Statesmen, Poets, Authors, Men of Science, Artists, &c. 





Among many Distinguished Names introduced in the Narrative and Correspondence will be found— 


Ainsworth, W. 
Francis 

Arbuthnot, Charles 

Bangor, Bishop of (Magendie) 

Bannister 

Barham (Ingoldsby) 

Barrow, Sir John 

Barry, Sir C. 

Blackwood 

Blessington, Lady 

Bowles, Lfsle 

Braham 


Bray, Mrs. 

Bristol, Bishop of (Gray) 
Brougham, Lord 
Buchan, Lord 

Bulwer, Lytton Sir E. 
Burgess, Bishop of Salisbury 
Byron, Lord 

Campbell, Thomas 
Canning, George 
Chambers, W. and R. 
Chantrey, Sir F. 
Clarendon, Lord 
Coleridge, 8. _ 3 

am G. 


on 
Cooke (tragedian), Tom 
Cooke, T. P. 
Croly, Dr. 
Cunningham, Allan 
De Tabley, Lord 
Dickens, | Charles 
, Isaac and Benjawin 


Essex, Lady 
Faraday, Professor 
Farnborough, Lord 
freeling, Sir Francis 


Harrison, and W. 





1 


Galt 

Godwin, William 
Grenville, T. 
Griffin, G. 
Guizot, M. 

Hall, Mr. and Mrs. 8. C 
Hallam 

Hemans, Mrs. 
Hogg 

Hood, Thomas 
Hook, Theodore 


Irving, Washington 
James, G. P. R. 
Keats 

Kemble (family) 
Lamb (Charles) 
Landon (L. E. L.) 
Landseers 
Lansdowne, Lord 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Lockhart 
Londesborough, Lord 
Longman, Thomas Norton 
Lover 

Maclise 
Mackintosh, Sir J. 
Macready 

Maginn 

Marryat, Captain 
Mathews 

Milman, Dean 
Milnes, Monckton 
Mitford, Miss 
Montgomery, James 
Moore 

Munden 

Munster, Lord 
Murchison, Sir R. 





Murray, John 

Nares, Archdeacon 
Normanby, Lord 
Northampton, Lord 

Orme, Cosmo 

Ouseley, Sir Wm. and Sir Gore 
Owen, Professor 

Perceval, Spencer 

Perry, James 

Pollock, Lord Chief Baron 
Proctor, B. W, (Barry Cornwall 


Ross, Sir James Clark 
Russell, Lord John 

Scott, Sir Walter 

Sedgwick 

Shelley 

Sheridan, R. Brinsley, Tom and Frank 
Smith, James 

Smith, Sydney 

Southey 

Stanfield, Clarkson 

Swain, Charles 

Talfourd, Justice 
Thackeray 

Truro, Lord 

Turner, Sharon 

Tytler, P. F. 

Ward, R. Plumer 
Wellington, Duke of 

West, b. 

Westmacott, Sir R. 

Whewell 

Wilkie, Sir David 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Winchester, Bishop of (Sumner) 
Wordsworth 

Wright, T. 

Young (tragedian) 


Subscribers’ Names received by ali Booksellers. 


Artuur Hat, Virtus & Co, 25, Pate:noster-row. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STRERT. 


INTERESTING 
TRAVELS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS, 


Published by COLBURN & Co. 


To be had of all Booksellers. 
a 


= 
Narrative of the Ten Years’ Voyage 
of DISCOVERY ROUND the WORLD of H_M.S8.‘ADVEN- 
TURE’ and ‘BEAGLE,’ under the Command of Captains 
King and Fitzroy. Cheaper Edition. 2 v. with Maps, and 
60 Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 


Warrative of a Residence at Nine- 
VEH ; and FRAY YELS in MESOPOTAMIA and SYRIA. 
By the Rev. J. P. FLETCHER. 2 v. is. 


Travels i in Kashmere, and the Coun- 


TRIES od ining the MOUNTAIN COURSE of the py ous 
and the HIMA aay . NORTH of the PUNJAB. By G.T. 
VIGNE, Esq. F.G.S. 2 y. with valuable Map, and 22 Illus- 
trations, ais 


Travels in Algeria. By Viscount 


FEILDING and CAPT. KENNEDY. 2 v. Plates, 1%, 


Adventures in Georgia, Circassia, 


end RUSSIA. By Lieut.-Col. G. POULETT CAMERO 
C.B. &e. 2 v, 128. 


Brooke, Sir Arthur de Capel. 


TRAVELS io SPAIN and MOROCOO. 2. numerous 
Plates, Lie. 


Lord Naas? Petersburgh and Mos- 


COW ; or, a VISIT to the COURT of the CZAR. 2 v. 12a. 


A Winter in Iceland and Lapland. 


By the HON. ARTHUR DILLON. 2y, Illustrations, 12s, 


Ward, Sir Henry George, Account 


of MEXICO. the MINING COMPANIBS, &c. 2. Plates 
and Maps, 2is. 


The Hon. Col. Keppel’s (now Lord 


ALBEMARLE) PERSONAL NARRATIVE of TRAVELS 
a —— ASSYRIA, &. Third Edition. 2 v. 
ates, 128. 


Col. Napier’s Letters from the 


cae of the MEDITERRANEAN. 2y. Lilustrations, 
128. 





13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STRERT. 


BIOCRAPHICAL 
WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS (FRENCH AND ENGLISH). 


Published by COLBURN & Co. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


e Campan’s Memoirs of the 
COURT of MARIE ANTOINETTE. 2 y. 128, In French, 78. 


Memoires de la Duchesse d’Angou- 
LEME. French, 6s. 


Life and Letters of the Empress 


JOSEPHINE. 38yv. is. The same in French. 


Memoirs of Mademoiselle de Mont- 


PENSIER. Written py Hensecr. 3 y. Sle. 6d. 


Memoirs of the Queens of France. 


By Mrs. FORBES BUSH. 2 vy. 128. 


Memoires de la Reine Hortense, 


avec 12 Romances et 12 Gravures. 68. 


Memoires dela Margrave de Bareith, 


SUR DE FREDERIC LE eet QV. 78. 
Memoirs of Scipio de Ricci, Bishop 


of Pistoia, and Reformer of Catholicism in Tuscany. 2 v. 128. 


Memoirs of the Margravine of An- 


SPACH. Wauitren sy Hersecr. 2 vy, 122. 


Adventures of a Greek Lady, the 


Adopted Daughter of the late Queen Caroline, Waittan 6 
Hsnssur. 2 y.13¢, . 
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AMERICAN BOOKS. 


——— 


North American Review, No. 156, for 
APRIL. 62, 


The Agamemnon of ASschylus, Trans- 
lated from the Greek, by hy ~ ec PETER, A.M., of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 18mo, 4s. 


William Tell, and other Poems. By WILLIAM 
PETER, A.M. 18mo. 


Poems. By Tuomas Bucwanan Reap. 
trated by KENNY MEADOWS. Feap. 8vo. 68. 


Men’s Duties to Women. 1@mo. 2s. 6d. 


cloth. 


On the Origin, Progress, and Present 
CONDITION of the ee ee ‘' NATURAL SCIENCES 
oe ie ROSES A. By W. W. RUSCHEN BERGER, 

. VO, 28. 


Fresh Leaves from Western Woods. 


By META V. FULLER. 12mo. 8% 


The Practical Model-Calculator, for 
the Engineer, Mechanic, Machinist, Manufacturer of Engine 
Work. Naval'Architect, Miner and Millwright. By OLIVER 

YRNE. 8vo. 600 pp. numerous Engravings, 148, 


Schoolcraft’s Memoirs.—Personal Me- 
MOIRS of a RESIDENCE of THIRTY YEARS with the 
INDIAN TRIBES on the AMERICAN FRONTIERS ; — 
Brief Notices of Passing Eveuts, Facts, and Opinions, a. b. 181 
to a.p, 1842, 8yo. Portrait, 21s, cloth, 


American Antiquitjes.—Antiquities of 
the STATE of NEW YORK; being the results of extensive 
Original Surveys ane Explorations, ae a Supplement on the 
Antiquities of the W By E.G. 8QU IER! 1.A, 8vo. with 
numerous Eincntionn, 148, “oth. 


Patents.— Patent Office Reports. An- 
nual Reports of the + “aman of Patents for the Years 
1549 ands 1850. 2 vols. 10s, 


The Inventor’s Manual of Legal Prin- 
CIPLES, and GUIDE to the PATENT OFFICE. By 
GEORGE T. CURTIS. 


Mineralogy.—A System of Mineralogy; 
comprising the most recent Discoveries. By JAMES D. 
DANA. hird Edition. Re-written, re-arranged, and en- 
ee dg numerous Woodcuts and Steel Engravings. 
vo. 248, cloth 


Practical Mineralogy.— Mining and 
Assaying, Instructions for Assaying and Mining, Description 
< BPs &. By FREDERICK VERE AN. 


Tilus- 


12mo, 78. clot 


A Manual of Mineralogy, for the Use of 
Students. By J. D. DANA. Illustrated with numerous 
Woodcuts. 12mo. 78, 6d. 


Orations and Speeches. By CuHARLEs 
SUMNER, Author of * The True Grandeur of Nations, &c. &c. 
2 vols. 12mo. pp. 410-482, 168. cloth. 


Reveries of a Bachelor; or, a Book of 
the HEART. By IK. MARVEL. Illustrated by F. 0. 
Dar.ey. Small 4to. 21a. 


Dream Life: a Fable of the Seasons. 
By IK. MARVEL. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Mann on Life. A few Thoughts for a Young 


Man ig entering upon Li ife. A Lecture be my before the 
Bosto Library ts 29th Anniver- 


sary, by HORACE MANN, the first Recretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education. 12mo. 6d. se 


Poems. By H. W. Lonerettow. A New and 


Complete Edition in 2 vols. 12mo. 148, 


Poems. By James Russett Lowew, Author 
of ‘ Bigelow Papers, &c. 2 vols, 12mo, 12s, 


Poems. By Otiver WenpDELL Homes, Author 
of ‘Urania, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 78. 


Poetical Quotations. A Dictionary of 
Poetical Quotations ; consisting of elegant Extracts on every 
subject, compiled from various Authors, and arranged under 
appropriate JOHN T. WATSON, D.D. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 838. clot 


Sacred Qnetetione. A Dictionary of Sacred 
peotations or, Scripture vhemee, and Theushie, as para- 

ee Oa he Poets. Selected and a: by Rev. HAST. 
NGS WELD. 1 vol. crown vo. 78. 6d. clo 


Scientific Annual; or, Year-Book of 
Facts in Science and Art for 858 : cxyeeing the most impor- 

tant Discoveries and Improvemen Lists of Scientific Pub- 
a. Seagets, Obituaries, &c, Portrait of Prof. Henry. 





London: Deir & Tri'sNEr, 


Importers of American Books, and American and Continen- 
tal Literary Agency, 12, Paternoster-row. 








New Weekly Publication. 


On Sarurpay, May Ist, 1852, will be published, price TWOPENCE, 


Tue FIRST NUMBER or tue 


PEOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 


Of Arts, Manufactures, Practical Science, Literature, anv 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


Office, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, where ADVERTISEMENTS are received, and where aij 


communications for the Editor should be addressed. 





This day is published, price 4s. in cloth, 
The THIRD VOLUME of the COLLECTED EDITION of 


WRITINGS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD, 


CONTAINING 


‘MRS. CAUDLE’S LECTURES,’ the ‘STORY OF A FEATHER,’ and ‘THE SICK GIANT AND 
THE DOCTOR DWARF.’ 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, cloth, 


QUEECHY. 
By ELIZABETH WETHERELL, Author of ‘The Wide Wide World’ 


“This work (‘The Wide Wide World’) has attained a popularity which we may safely say is unprecedented in the 
annals of our literature. It has been published little more than a year, and is now verging towards its fourteenth edition. 
We know of no new book which has been so universally read as this. Among doctors of divinity and Sunday-schcel 
children, in the religious world and out of it, it has been a standing topic of conversation.” 

New York Home Journal, March 20, 


JamMEs Nisspet & Co. 21, Berners-street; Hamitton, ADAMS & Co. Paternoster-row. 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








I, 
OUR ANTIPODES ; 
Or, RESIDENCE and RAMBLES in the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 
With a GLIMPSE of the GOLD PIELDS, in 1851. . 
By GODFREY CHARLES MUNDY, Lievrt.-Cotonet, 


Author of ‘Pen anp Pencit SketcugEs 1 Inpia.” 
3 vols. 8vo. with numerous highly-finished Ilustrati 


42s. 





(Immediatey. 


THE MELVILLES. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN DRAYTON, 


3 vols. [Now ready. 


Ill. 


SIXTEEN MONTHS IN THE DANISH ISLES. 


By ANDREW HAMILTON, Esq. 


2 vols. 21s. (In a few days. 


THE WANDERER IN SYRIA. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
Author of ‘ Nite Norss.’ 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A JOURNEY TO ICELAND, 


AND TRAVELS IN SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
By IDA PFEIFFER, 


Author of ‘A VOYAGE ROUND THE WonrRLD.’ 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 


[Now ready. 


[Now ready. 





Ricwarp Bentiry, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 

















all 


ND 


in the 
dition. 
schcol 


b 20. 


ready. 


ES. 


» days. 
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ADAM & CHARLES BLACK’S PUBLICATIONS. 











WAVERLEY NOVELS (A New Liprary Epirion).| THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND KITCHEN 


To be completed in 25 Volumes, demy 8vo., uniform with the Standard | GARDEN. By PATRICK NEILL, L.L.D. 12mo. upwards of Sixty 
English Authors. [ Vol. I. price 9s. in May. | Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY. With a Selection ‘VIEWS OF CANADA AND THE COLONISTS. 
from his Correspondence. By LORD COCKBURN. 2 vols. Svo. 25s. | Second Edition. By JAMES B. BROWN. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





ELEMENTS OF STRUCTURAL BOTANY. Forming 


Part I. of a New Botanical Class-Book. By PROFESSOR BALFOUR, of 


‘THE GENTLE SHEPHERD. By Atian Ramsay. 
the University of Edinburgh. 


New Illustrated Edition. Feap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


In demy 8vo. 1060 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. | 















iis DALGAIRNS’ DOMESTIC COOKERY, 


ehiy adapted to the PURPOSES of EVERY-DAY LIFE. Twelfth 
Edition. Feap. 6s. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, 1851.) Revised and Corrected throughout up to the Present | 
ime, with all the latest Discoveries. 2/. 16s. 


| 


al al , 
BLACK'S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEO-| WALLACE; o, THE DAYS OF, SCOTLAND'S 
GRAPHY. With all the latest Discoveries up to the Preeent Time, |  THBALDOM. A Romance. 2 vole. post Svo. 16 
Royal 4to. or 8vo. coloured, 10s. 6d. | 







THE BREEDING AND ECONOMY OF LIVE 
BLACK’S CHEAP POCKET ATLAS. A Series of STOCK. By JAMES DICKSON. Second Edition. Feap. 3s. 6d. 
Twenty-seven Coloured Maps, of the Principal Countries of the World. 


[Just ready, price 2s. 





THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


By P. F. Tyrer, 
Esq. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


A CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL ry 
By a — — Engravings on Wood, Maps, Views, &c. In | 
ee oe THE ELEMENTS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
HISTORY. By A. F. TYTLER, Lord Woodhouselee. 12mo. 3s. each. 






A POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL | 


| 
LITERATURE. By Dr. KITTO. 336 Engravings. 8vo. 10s. 6d. | 


| 






A DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE. 


Designed for 
General Use. By Dr. MACAULAY, Edinburgh. 


THE HISTORY OF PALESTINE. Tenth Edition, 12s. 


By Dr. Krrro. 
A New Illustrated Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 












WAVERLEY NOVELS, Various Epitions.— 
ABBOTSFORD ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 12 vols. royal 8vo. 10/. 
AUTHOR’S FAVOURITE, 48 vols. feap. 7/. 4s. CABINET EDITION, 
25 vols. feap. 5. PEOPLE’S EDITION, 5 vols. royal 8vo. 50s. 


THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. By Apam Smrrn, 


LL.D. With a LIFE of the AUTHOR, NOTES, and SUPPLEMENTAL 
DISSERTATIONS. 


By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
8vo. 16s. 


Fourth Edition. 











SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS, 
A DISPENSATORY; or, COMMENTARY ON | Various Eprrions.—In 12 vols. feap. 36s. In 6 vols. feap. 24s. PEOPLE'S 
| 


the PHARMACOPEIAS of GREAT BRITAIN. By PROFESSOR ED N, 1 vol. 1 8vo. 10s. NEW EDITION, feap. 5s. 
CHRISTISON, of the University of Edinburgh. Second Edition, 20. | any A ee genes ae os 





THE PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. B 


MILLER, of the University of Edinburgh. Second 
Illustrations, 16s. 


PROFESSOR SIR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE WORKS, Various 


dition, with 238 | Eprtrons.—In 28 vols. feap. 4/. 4s. PEOPLE'S EDITION, in 3 vols. 
, royal 8vo. 26s. 
1 
| 


BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS, Last Eprrioxs.— S GRANDFATHER 
ENGLAND, Second Edition, 1851, 10s. 6d. SCOTLAND, Ninth Edition, _— OFA NDEATES 
1851, 8s.6d.. HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND, Third Edition, 1851, 10s. 6. SCOTLAND) 
WALES, 1851, 5s. ENGLISH LAKES, Fifth Edition, 1851, 5s. aaa 
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was lost in indicting Capt. Green and his crew 
for the capital offences of piracy and murder 
alleged to have been committed in the East Indies 
against the crew of the Scots ship, the Speedy 
Return, commanded by Capt. Stewart, and 
having on board as supercargo a Capt. Drum- 
mond. At this time of day, nobody believes 
a syllable of that indictment. Green and his 
comrades had fallen into the hands of men who 
were determined to obtain victims,—and there- 
fore they were condemned to suffer death on the 
sands at Leith. But the English ministry, in 
the mean time, were not idle spectators of the 
indignity which was offered to their country 
by the violent proceedings at Edinburgh; and 
Mr. Burton has managed to convey a toler- 
ably vivid sense of the awkward position of the 
Privy Council of Scotland trembling before the 
violence of the mob in their own capital, and 
filled with awe at the power of that distant 
supreme authority whose commands the law 
required them to obey. The execution was first 
fixed for the 4th of April 1705,—by the Queen’s 
order, it was postponed to the 11th of the same 
month : — and then occurred the following 
scene.— 

“ On the day before the expiry of the reprieve— 
the 10th of April—the matter again came before 
the council, as it was necessary to decide whether the 
law should have its course, or the Queen’s wishes 
should be carried out by a further postponement of 
the execution, until the inquiry contemplated by her 
advisers had been completed. It was a nervous 
deliberation. The excitement of the people was 
deep and fierce, and—an ominous phenomenon, 
always indicative in Scotland of the nation being 
stirred from its heart—people flocked to Edinburgh 
from distant parts of the country, as they did thirty 
years afterwards to the execution of Porteous. The 
council, even as its proceedings appear on its own 


minutes, showed itself incompetent to deal with such 
a crisis. The Queen and England were on one side, 
and the mob on the other, and it would take no 
courageous stand. Three voted for a further reprieve 


—three voted against it. The others who were pre- 
sent would not vote. In this inequality it lay with 
the chancellor to decide the question by his casting 
vote. He declined exercising this offensive privilege ; 
since there were others present who might give the 
votes which rendered it unnecessary, but would not. 
He said he was in favour of the reprieve, and was 
prepared to sign it,if those who had not voted would 
join him; but they would not. Thus, nothing was 
resolved on; but the mere neutrality was fatal, for 
the previous decision of the council, which appointed 
the convicts to be executed next day, remained un- 
altered. On the 11th, the great central thoroughfare 
of Edinburgh—the High Streect—was filled with a 
menacing mob—national, rather than local. It was 
clear to every one who walked abroad that day that 
there would be violence and slaughter ere night; 
how much, or in what quarter, were the chief ques- 
tions. The privy council assembled in their cham- 
bers beneath the Parliament Ilouse, and the mob 
swarmed in the space in front and upwards to the 
ditch of the castle, in which, for better security, the 
prisoners were kept. It was known that ‘a flying 
post’—one of those who had so frequently arrived 
of late—had come from the court in London, and 
the mob were excited to the point of outbreak by 
the belief that it brought a pardon or reprieve to the 
prisoners. The communication from Her Majesty 
alluded calmly and almost sadly to the reasons which 
had been given for a belief that Drummond and his 
crew were still alive. It contained some further 
documents supposed to bear on the point—affidavits 
as to vessels which had brought the latest news from 
India, yet did not mention any piracy corresponding 
to that of which Green had been found guilty,—and 
the like. The contents of the despatch showed how 
anxious the Queen’s advisers in England were to 
avert the catastrophe, were it possible. In the end, 
however, she left the question in the hands of the 
council, recommending it to their ‘calmness and 
consideration.’ It was decided that Green himself, 
Madder the mate, and Simpson the gunner, should 
be executed; the others were reprieved, and, subse- 


quently, were quietly released. The mob outside, 
from whom violence was every moment expected,— 
who, indeed, had already begun to make themselves 
heard against the outer door of the council chamber, 
—learned with savage joy that three victims were to 
be executed, and had been despatched to Leith, A 
detachment of the crowd hurrying in that direction, 
relieved the anxious councillors. The chancellor 
thought he might safely go home in his coach. As 
he entered it he was cheered, but somehow his leaving 
the council created suspicion in the mob, and they 
made a rush on his vehicle, from which he narrowly 
escaped alive, finding refuge in Milne’s-court, a cul- 
de-sac, where his followers defended him until the 
crowd, satisfied that the original victims were to be 
sacrificed, followed their fellows to a more inviting 
spectacle.” 


Such was the end of Green and his com- 
panions. They were certainly condemned un- 
justly, and their execution is a disgrace to the 
modern judicature of Scotland. 

We now enter on the romance of Captain 
Drummond—the personage for whose alleged 
murder Green was hung.— 


“Tn the affidavits already alluded to, it is stated 
that the vessel, the Speedy Return, of which Captain 
Stewart was master, and Captain Drummond super- 
cargo, sailed from Britain in May, 1701, and after 
touching at various places, reached Madagascar. 
While Drummond and some others were there on 
shore, a band of pirates were said to have seized the 
vessel], and conveyed her to Rajapore, where she was 
burned. If this were true, a piracy had occurred, 
but it was far distant from the spot where Green was 
alleged to have seized the vessel. In the year 1729 
there was published a curious yolume rivalling 
Robinson Crusoe in interest, called ‘ Madagascar, or 
Robert Drury’s Journal during Fifteen Years’ Cap- 
tivity in that Island.’ He states that he was but a 
youth of fourteen when he was shipwrecked, with 
the rest of the crew of the ship Degrave, on the coast 
of Madagascar. There he found ‘Captain Drum- 
mond, a Scotchman,’ who, he says, was left ashore 
on his vessel being taken by pirates, and was accom- 
panied by a Captain Stewart. Drummond appears 
several times among Drury’s adventures, ever in a 
resolute, adventurous, and fierce character. He had 
been induced, it seems, under fallacious hopes, to 
put himself in the hands of the king of the district, 
who, under the effect of toake, immediately boasted, 
as the interpreter told Drummond, that the gods 
had sent the white men to him, and they should not 
leave him while he lived. ‘As soon,’ says the nar- 
rative, ‘as Captain Drummond understood this, his 
colour rose, and looking as sternly as the king, he 
replied, “ Let him know that if I could have sus- 
pected this beforehand, he should never have seen 
my face alive; I would have sent some of their 
black souls to hell. It is not their gods—it is 
nothing but fortune and chance has put me into his 
power, and by fortune I may be delivered from 
him.”’ Instead of resenting this, ‘ the king, seeing 
Captain Drummond go away in a passion, to ap- 
pease him, sent one of his generals with an ox for 
us to kill, and desired the captain to make himself 
easy ; we should be well provided for; if we could 
eat an ox every day, we should have it.’ Nor 
when Drummond, in attempting to escape, shot one 
of the king's attendants, did the cunning savage 
betray wrath. In fact, he had made up his mind 
to make the gallant Scotsman’s prowess a terror 
to his enemies; and made a proposal! that the white 
men, whom disasters at sea had thrown on his terri- 
tories, should enter his service, Drummond taking 
the command of his armies, and the others being 
dispersed in different bodies. The white men were 
allowed to hold a meeting to deliberate on their 
answer. Then Drummond proposed a project, as 
original as it was bold; to seize the king, his sons, 
and his wives, and forming themselves in a body, 
protected by the presence of their prisoners from 
attack by missiles, fight their way across the island 
to Dauphine—the old deserted French settlement 
—where European vessels sometimes touched. The 
first part of the project was executed with entire 
success in the king’s capital, and in the middle of 
a vast native force. The captors and their captives 





started on their strange journey, the dusky hordes 





of native troops hovering, almost paralysed by 
astonishment, in the rear of the little phalanx, and 
uttering wild lamentations. For four days the jour. 
ney was pursued under intense hardships and diffi. 
culties. Then the spirit of many of the white men 
seems to have been broken ; for, contrary to Drum- 
mond’s earnest exhortations, they bought relief and 
aid, with promises of peace, from their pursuers, by 
releasing their prisoners one by one. The king him. 
self was the last released, under ample assurances 
that the little band might proceed unmolested. In 
the night, Drummond disappeared along with Stew- 
art and a person who, in the narrative, was named 
Bembo. It was not mere selfish flight—they re- 
turned immediately with a force from a neighbour. 
ing hostile tribe: but it was only to find the muti- 
lated corpses of their comrades, who, all but the boy 
Drury, were slaughtered. Drummond, however, 
never left the island. He was for some years a 
renowned warrior under the chief in whose territo- 
ries 4.e found refuge ; and a terror to the tribe who 
had perfidiously slain his weaker brethren. When, 
fifteen years afterwards, Drury found his way to the 
other side of the island, he made inquiry about 
the fugitives of a man named Dove. ‘ By him,’ he 
says, ‘I understood that Mr. Bembo got to Eng- 
land, but Captain Drummond never got off the 
island, he being killed, though the particular manner 
and occasion he could not inform me. But they 
told me one remarkable piece of news, for the 
truth of which I must refer my readers to further 
inquiry. They said that this Captain Drummond 
was the very same man for whose murder and his 
crews’, one Captain Green, commander of an East 
India ship, was hanged in Scotland.’ If we sup- 
pose Drury’s work to be an attempt to pass a fiction 
as a true narrative, such a series of incidents, con- 
necting Drummond with the spot where two of his 
crew asserted that he had been left, is precisely what 
an ingenious forger would dovetail into his scheme. 
Though the marvellous character of Drury’s narra- 
tive, however, did subject it for a time to suspicion, 
it obtained, on examination, a character for veracity; 
and it is stated in the ‘ Biblioth@que Universelle des 
Voyages,’ that subsequent inquirers have found his 
statements of the geography, the natural history, 
the manners of the people, and the conspicuous men 
of the time, remarkably accurate. But, besides this 
general testimony, there remains a minute and 
curious piece of incidental evidence connecting itself 
with the person named Bembo. In the ‘Gentleman's 
Magazine’ for 1769, there is an account of William 
Benbow, a son of the gallant admiral, whose last 
conflict had been at once a boast and a scandal to 
his countrymen, in the gallantry of the commander 
and the baseness of his officers. The author of that 
notice regrets that a memoir, written by William 
Benbow, was accidentally consumed, and proceeds 
to say: ‘The most curious and interesting part of 
it was that in which he gave an account of the crew 
of the Degrave—East Indiaman—seizing after their 
shipwreck a black king, his queen, and son in Mada- 
gascar, and marching with them over part of the 
island, and of his escaping from his companion to 
port Dauphine.’ And then, referring to Drury’s 
work, he says: ‘ Mr. Benbow’s narrative is a strange 
confirmation of the truth of this journal, with which, 
so far as it went, it exactly tallied.’” 

Mr. Burton will do well when he next ven- 
tures on a volume of light literature to exer 
cise greater care in the selection of his topics 
than he has manifested on the present occasion: 
—and if he can exchange the formalities of a 
Scotch lawyer for the easy air of a fluent no- 
velist, he may hope to write books more full of 
entertainment than the present. 





The Clouds of Aristophanes. The Greek Test, 
with a Translation into Corresponding Metres, 
and Original Notes. Pickering. 

Tue principles of translation so ably advocated 
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anonymous author of the work before us 15 # 
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“ and even literal accuracy of rendering with a | Or ye et soft ae —a stately expanse of old 
. . . ean, the nymphs to le 
nd correspondence, if not identity, of metre. A Or stoop to enfold with your pitchers of gold the mystical 
1. translation combining both these qualities in waves of the Nile, 
ffi- rfection would be allowed to be perfect, con- | ° “aaa ee eeee ae SORA ye ana, Sr SNEED 
en sidered merely as a translation :—and the nearer | ©! hear while we pray, and turn not away from the rites 
m- a translator can gs to this standard the Pa... SE EU, 
nd better will his work be. But absolutely to reach ain en chet po . ae — 
by it—to produce a version expressing the true Come from old Ocean's unchangeable bed, 
im- sense of the original, neither more nor less, and Come, till the tain’s green ts we tread, 
: ° Come to the peaks with their landscapes untold, 
_ also in the same poetical form as that chosen by Gaze on the Earth with her harvests of gold, 
In the author—hoc opus hic labor est. It is not Gaze on the rivers in majesty streaming, 
= enough to say that such an achievement is diffi- ona eee ter 6 teenie, 
ps cult. The differences between the ancient and Come, for all Nature is flashing and free. 
Let us shake off this close-clinging dew 
our- the modern ay ao are 80 numerous and From our members eternally new, 
vuti- so essential as to render it impossible. Yet, And sail upwards the wide world to view. 
boy though perfection, here as elsewhere, is unat- Come away ! Come away! 
ever, tainable,—those who would wish to excel must} Our next and last extracts come from the 
TS a make it their aim. : humorous representation of the way in which 
rrito- The translation before us is a most suc-| young Pheidippides applies to practice the les- 
who cessful performance. Not only the meaning and | sons which he has learnt in the school of the 
‘hen, metres of Aristophanes are faithfully repre- | Sophists.— 
— sented, but also his tone and spirit—his spark-| Chorus. What a thing it is to long for matters which 
+ he ling wit, his pointed raillery, his broad farce, wrong! 
E his poetical flights, and the manly vigour of his apd recat ty — old man 
ie sober moods. Even the puns and other almost His creditors to trepan : 
untranslateable turns of expression are not lost And I confidently say 
anner ° ° ° That he will this very day 
- they to the English reader. To give some idea of Sach a Saar 
or the the translator’s style of rendering, we will quote | Amid » — cheats receive, that he will deeply 
H eeply grieve. 
urther one or two passages. The first is taken from For I think he will discover what has long been boiling 
ymond the scene in which old Strepsiades first obtains over, 
nd his an interview with Socrates,—who is introduced — theo ag pe vealed 
. East as profoundly meditating in a basket suspended Soot ehen on ahaa may : 
/ sup- loft.— That he'll trump up any tale, ‘ 
iction Right or wrong, and so prevai 
8, con- Strepsiades. Socrates ! Socrates ! " This I know. 
of his Sweet Socrates ! Yea! and perchance the time will come when he shall wish 
be Socrates. Mortal! why call’st thou me? his son were dumb. 
ly what Streps. O, first of all, please tell me what you are | _Streps. Oh! Oh! 
cheme. doing. Help! Murder! Help! O neighbours, kinsfolk, townsmen, 
narra- Socr. 1 walk on air, and contem-plate the Sun. Help, one and all, against this base assault, 
Streps. O then from a basket you contemn the Gods, Ah! Ah! my cheek! my head! O me, poor devil! 
a And not from the earth, at any rate? be» hy do you strike your ame ma 
eracity; Seer. Most true. , es, Papa. 
elle des Icould not have searched out celestial matters Streps. See! See ! he owns he struck me. 
a hi Without suspending judgment, and infusing Pheid, __. To be sure. 
un 8 My subtle spirit with the kindred air. Streps. Scoundrel! and parricide! and house-breaker ! 
history, If from the ground I were to seek these things, Pheid, Thank you: go on, go on: do please go on. 
us Men Icould not find: so surely doth the earth Encore! Encore! I revel in reproaches. 
‘des this Draw to herself the essence of our thought. Streps. O probed Adulterer. ’ 
re 4 The same too is the case with water-cress. Pheid. Roses from your lips. 
ite an Streps. Hillo! what’s that ? Streps. Strike you your father ! 
ng itself Thought draws the essence into water-cress ? Pheid. O dear yes: what's more 
tleman’s Come down, sweet Socrates, more near my level, I'll prove I struck you justly. \ 
William And teach the lessons which I come to learn. Streps. Struck me justly! 
ula Socr. And wherefore art thou come ? Villain ! how can you strike a father justly ? 
108e last Streps. To learn to speak. Pheid. Yes, and I'll demonstrate it, if you please. 
andal to For owing to my horrid debts and duns, Streps. Demonstrate this? : 
nder My goods are seized, I’m robbed, and mobbed, and plun- Pheid. O yes, quite easily. 
nmal dere Come, take your choice, which Logic do you choose ? 
yr of that Socr. How did you get involved with your eyes open? Streps. Which what? _ 
William Streps. A galloping consumption seized my money. Pheid. Logic: the Better or the Worse ? 
roceeds Come now: do let me learn the unjust Logic Streps. Ah, then, in very truth I’ve had you taught 
a of That can shirk debts: now do just let me learn it. To reason down all Justice, if you think 
y part Name your own price, by all the Gods I'll pay it. You can prove this, that it is just and right 
the crew Seer. The Gods! why you must know the Gods with us That fathers should be beaten by their sons! 
thei Don't pass for current cob * * * * 
er r in. 
— Streps. Eh? what do you use then? Pheid. How sweet it is these novel arts, these clever words 
in th Have you got iron, as the Byzantines have ? to know, 4 
rt of the Sor. Come, would you like to learn celestial matters, And have the power established rules and laws to over- 
panion to How their truth stands ? throw. : : 
9 Drury’s Streps. Yes, if there’s any truth. Why in old times when horses were my sole delight, ‘twas 
tri Sec. And to hold intercourse with yon bright Clouds, wonder : 
3 a. strange Our virgin Goddesses ? If I could say a dozen words without some awful blunder ! 
ith which, Streps. Yes, that I should. But now that he has made me quit that reckless mode of 
Socr. Then sit you down upon that sacred bed. iving, : 
Streps. Well, 1 am sitting. And I have been to subtle thoughts my whole attention 
next vell- Soer, Here, then, take this chaplet. giving, a 
_ to exel- Streps. Chaplet? why ? why? now, never, Socrates : I hope to prove by logic strict ’tis right to beat my father. 
Le ics Don't sacrifice poor me, like Athamas. Streps. O! buy your horses back, by Zeus, since I would 
his top’ . Fear not: our entrance-services require ten times rather 
occasion: All to do this. Have to support a four-in-hand, so I be struck no more. 
lities of a Streps. But what good comes of it ? Pheid. Peace. I will now resume the thread where I 
\ Seer, You'll be the flower of talkers, prattlers, gossips : broke off before. ’ 
fluent no- Only keep quiet. And first I ask : when I was young, did you not strike me 
ore full of Streps, Zeus! your words come true! ? 
| Ishall be flour indeed with all this peppering. Steps. Yea: for L loved and cherished you. — ’ 
Seer. Old man sit you still, and attend to my will, and Pheid. Well solve me this again, 
hearken in peace to my prayer, Is it not just that I your son should cherish you alike, 
. Text OMaster and King, holding earth in your swing, O mea- | And strike you, since, as you observe, to cherish means to 
reek Lexl, sureless infinite Air ; strike ? 
ing Metres, And thou glowing Ether, and Clouds who enwreathe her | What! must my body needs be scourged and pounded black 
with thunder, and lightning, and storms, and blue 
a ted Arise ye ~~ shine, bright Ladies Divine, to your student in | And yours be scathless? was not I as much freeborn as 
yoca' ly forms, you? 4 . 
his version . No, but stay, no, but stay, just one moment I pray, | ‘‘ Children are whipped, and shall not sires be whipped?” 
fh eA While my cloke round my temples I wrap. Perhaps you'll yrge that children’s minds alone are taught 
Blackie Tothink that I’ve come, stupid fool, from my home, without y blows :— 
read. The er beaver or cap ! Well: Age is Second Childhood then: that everybody knows. 
is a Seer. Come forth, come forth, dread Clouds, and to earth | And as by old experience Age should guide its steps more 
fore us your glorious majesty show ; clearly, : 
Te has mace Whether lightly ye rest on the time-honoured crest of | So when they err, they surely should be punished more 
ble, fait Olympus environed in snow, severely. 
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Streps. But Law goes everywhere for me: deny it if you 
can. 
Pheid. Well, was not he who made the law, a man, a 
mortal man, 
As you or I, who in old times talked over all the crowd ? 
And think you that to you or me the same is not allowed 


To change it, so that sons by blows should keep their 
fathers steady ? 


Still, we'll be liberal, and blows which we've received 
alread 


We will forget, we'll have no ex-post-facto legislation. 
—Look at the game-cocks, look at all the animal creation, 


Do moe beat their parents? Aye: I say then, that in 
fact. 


They are as we, except that they no special laws enact. 
The Preface contains some observations 
on the writings of Aristophanes and on the high 
estimation in which they have been held 
by eminent men of all ages. The remarks 
quoted from Mr. Sewell must not be entirely 
passed over. ‘‘ Men smile when they hear the 
anecdote of one of the most venerable fathers 
of the Church (St. Chrysostom) who never 
went to bed without Aristophanes under his 








pillow. But the noble tone of morals, the 
elevated taste, the sound political wisdom, the 
boldness and acuteness of the satire, the grand 
object, which is seen throughout, of correcting 
the follies of the day and improving the con- 
dition of his country,—all these are features in 
Aristophanes, which, however disguised, as they 
intentionally are, by coarseness and buffoonery, 
entitle him to the highest respect from every 
reader of antiquity.” Excellent notes are ap- 
pended to the Greek text:—which is that of 
Dindorf, with a few slight variations. 


are 





The Roman State, from 1815 to 1850. By 
Luigi Carlo Farini. Translated from the 
Italian by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
Vol. III. Murray. 
Tuts volume of Farini’s history brings down 
the narrative of Roman events, and collaterally 
of the events of the rest of Italy, from the flight 
of the Pope, in November 1848, to the landing 
of the French troops under General Oudinot, at 
Civita Vecchia, in April 1849. We find the 
same merits and the same faults in the pre- 
sent volume as we found in its predecessors 
[ Athen. No. 1235]. The merits are—extreme 
fullness of detail, very valuable in a history 
all the secret facts of which have not yet 
been made public,—the careful presentation of 
interesting original documents, necessary to an 
accurate appreciation of motives and events,— 
and a style of writing lucid, grave, and show- 
ing indubitable evidences of no —— depth 
of feeling on the writer’s part in reBard to the 
transactions related. The faults, even more 
conspicuous in this than in the former volumes, 
are—great narrowness of view,—a tetchy, sour, 
all-carping disposition, which suggests the re- 
flection that the author, however fitted to criti- 
cize with severity in writing the conduct of 
arties in the Italian Revolution, must have 
een precisely one of the men who in action 
would have hampered the movements of any 
party,—and, above all, a vehement and fierce 
enmity to those who led the popular side of the 
struggle, which stampshisnarrative withamarked 
character of one-sidedness and partiality. Signor 
Farini’s own point of view, so far as we can de- 
tect it, seems to correspond most nearly with 
that of Gioberti and the partizans of Charles 
Albert; but, throughout his work, there is a far 
greater tenderness towards the Pope and all the 
promoters of the ecclesiastical policy than is 
common even with the most moderate of the 
Italian reformers. At least, in the actual strug- 
gle between the Republic and the Papacy, the 
Papacy always has his pity and the — 
his vituperations. The ramage | is, that, if 
poor Margaret Fuller's history of the Italian 
movement had survived, we should have had in 
' her more friendly and erthusiastic sketches from 
| the other side an ample corrective of Farini’s 
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representations ; but in the absence of such 
corrective, it becomes the English public to 
read the work with a good deal of distrust and 
reservation, not with respect so much to the 
actual facts stated, as to the colouring given to 
them by the author’s comments and reflections. 
So received, the book will be found of service 
in clearing up many incidents in the notable 
struggle of 1848-49. Nowhere, for example, 
have we seen so detailed and authentic an ac- 
count of the whole circumstances of Pio Nono’s 
flight from Rome as that which follows,—some 
parts of which, we believe, will startle those 
who have not hitherto known by whom and how 
that momentous event was arranged and carried 
out.— 


“ When, on the evening of the 16th of November, 
he [the Pope] had addressed to the Foreign Minis- 
ters who surrounded him the words which I recited 
in the last Book, it is plain that he meant to invite 
them to aid him both by advice and action. The 
Duc d'Harcourt was the French ambassador, Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa the Spanish, the Count de Spaur 
the Bavarian ; and the last, in the absence of the 
Austrian Minister, discharged the duties which be- 
longed to that Legation. The Duc d’Harcourt, as 
a gentleman of a nature frank, generous and lively, 
with perhaps a dash of levity, as is common with 
the French, and of opinions sincerely liberal, be- 
sides his profound indignation at the outrages com- 
mitted, felt a reverential commiseration for the Pope, 
and devoted himself to him accordingly, that is to 
say, both to encouraging him, and to procuring him 
encouragement from the French Republic. Ma:- 
tinez de la Rosa, as an upright and liberal-minded 
man, and a poet of vigorous fancy, was disturbed in 
mind, and heated in imagination, by that dismal sight 
of the Vicar of Christ chained to the car of a popu- 
lartriumph. His Castilian pride, his poetical enthu- 
siasm, his Catholic zeal, kindled into flame; and if 
amidst that redundancy of emotions he could listen 
at all to the dictates of political expediency, perhaps 
there may have shot across his excited mind the 
hope of deserving so well at the Pontiff’s hands as 
to incline him to those accommodations with his own 
country which he had in view. Spaur, almost a 
Roman through long residence, fixed habits, and his 
Roman marriage, loathed the Italian revolution even 
before it had run into such excess; while as a German, 
an agent for Austria, and an anti-liberal politician, 
which he was, he had at all times caballed against it, 
as far as circumstances, together with cunning and 
practice in intrigue, which served him instead of know- 
ledge and ability, would permit. His wife lent him 
the effective assistance of an ardent susceptibility ; 
which, on ghe decline of her much-courted beauty,had 
betaken itself to the poetry ofa fashionable and osten- 
tatious devotion,and to the interests of the party which 
affects the name of Catholic. These foreign minis- 
ters were ready and devoted counsellors and allies : 
those of Italy were less acceptable and less available. 
* * Nor was it the ambassadors alone, but the relatives 
also and attendants of the Pope, who were aware of 
his serious deliberations, and of the necessity of bring- 
ing them to an issue. Even among the Constitu- 
tionalists, there were those who, on being made aware 
of his secret thoughts and sorrows, conceived there 
was no other way of rescuing the constitutional 
Throne from its dangers, than by restoring the Sove- 
reign to such liberty as would enable him to exercise 
his prerogative, which in representative States is the 
very basis of free institutions. Among his relatives 
and attendants, there was constant discussion about 
the mode of effecting it: and the few Constitution- 
alists, who were admitted to confidential conversa- 
tions, assented to the Pope’s departure, yet con- 
sidered that he ought not to quit his dominions, but 
to retire to Civith Vecchia, where the navies of his 
allies might secure him from any kind of violence 


until Rome should subside into tranquillity, or until 
the seat of government could be shifted to Bologna, 


which appeared to be steady in its allegiance. * * 


Cardinal Antonelli, who was Prefect of the Sacred 
Palaces, was, from his rank, his acuteness, and his 
tried zeal, the natural person to take the charge in 
chief of any measures undertaken for the safety and 


had with foreign ministers, I am not able to say; 

but thus much I can aver, that this same Cardinal 

Antonelli did himself confidentially open his mind to 

some Constitutionalists, who in those days of peril 

were testifying their loyalty to the Sovereign, and to 

the Fundamental Statute. And I can testify that, 

with a certain person, in his own apartments (being 

those which Pius VII. had inhabited immediately 

after his return from exile), he discussed, with easy 

and kindly familiarity, the manner of withdrawing 

Pius 1X. from Rome; proposed to let him drive out 

some day through the city, either for recreation, or 

else to repair to St. Peter’s, in order that thus his 

being seen moving outwards, on the day to be fixed 

for his departure, might create the less suspicion: 

and appeared to approve of the advice, that he should 

not quit his dominions, but should repair to a spot 

where he might nominate a ministry and govern 

through it according to the Fundamental Statute; 
lastly, heavowed it to be desirable that some of the con- 

stitutional party should follow after the Pope, in order, 

as it were, to give a pledge of his firm intention to 
maintain the constitution. It is well to record even 

these minutia, inasmuch as they are of a nature to 
assist in forming sound conclusions respecting indi- 

viduals and parties. The preparations for the de- 
parture and the journey were made by the Count 
Spaur, with the privity and the assistance of the Duc 
d’Harcourt and of Sefior Martinez della Rosa. The 
definitive decision was taken secretly by these foreign 
ministers, with the Pontiff himself and Cardinal An- 
tonelli, All three were thoroughly devoted and 
zealous; all three recommended departure; but, 
agreed up to this point, they were not similarly 
agreed in the choice of the spot to which Pius IX. 
should repair. The Due @’Harcourt wished him to 
be in the charge of France, Martinez della Rosa in 
that of Spain. It does not seem that Spaur gave 
any express opinion; but it subsequently became 
plain, that he wished to bring him into the Neapolitan 
dominions. The Pope showed an inclination to 
accept the offer of French shelter and aid; but the 
uncertain state of the French Government kept his 
decision in suspense. The election of a President 
of the Republic was close at hand ; Pius 1X. trusted 
Cavaignac, and did not trust his rival, Bonaparte : 
time, however, would be the best counsellor; and 
this, accordingly, might be gained in some sort of 
neutral sojourn before setting foot in France. The 
offers, again, of Catholic Spain were most acceptable, 
but the continental Spanish territory was remote: 
the Balearic Isles were nearer, and there a halt might 
be made ; but there was no Spanish steamer ready 
to sail for them; he might in the meantime land in 
some port of a neighbouring State, such as Gaeta, 
whither the Spanish vessel might come to take him 
on board. It was thought that at all events prepa- 
rations for departure should be made by two routes, 
so that in case there should be obstacles to the jour- 
ney on one of them, the other might be tried; and 
that the Duc d’Harcourt might fitly hold in readiness 
a French vessel at Civiti Vecchia, while Martinez 
della Rosa should procure a Spanish one to be sent 
to Gaeta. Thus both the ambassadors were satis- 
fied. The one thought, that the honour and the 
boast of sheltering the Pontiff within her territory 
was already secured for Spain. The other hoped, 
that the route by Civitk Vecchia would receive the 
preference, on account of its crossing over the depo- 
pulated Campagna of Rome, and being accordingly 
less hazardous than a road which passes through 
places more or less populous to the Neapolitan fron- 
tier; and that the Pontiff once embarked on board a 
French vessel, he would probably sail for the French 
territory, or, if he should touch the Balearic Isles, 
he would make but a short stay there. Spaur, how- 
ever, was probably best pleased of all; because he 
had formed his plan for withdrawing the Pope from 
the dangerous protection of France, and knew that 
if he could be got to Gaeta, King Ferdinand would 
understand how to keep him there. Was Cardinal 
Antonelli, then, in concert with Spaur and the King 
of Naples? From the events which ensued, we 
may gather grounds for such a suspicion. * * 
It was now the evening of the 24th of Novem- 
ber: and while Count Spaur stationed a travelling 
carriage outside the gates of Rome, the Holy Father, 
with Monsignor Stella and Cardinal Antonelli, all in 





freedom of the Pope. What dealings he may have 


which opens into an obscure alley, and, travers; 
the streets in an unpretending carriage, made {pr 
the spot agreed upon with ur. Meantime, 
D’Harcourt, who had gone to the Quirinal befor. 
hand, continued there for a certain time, as if the 
Pope were still there, with the view of foiling the 
vigilance of the guard. For the same purpose, the 
lights were kept burning in the palace until the 
customary hour, and not a sign of anything 

was discernible. Later, the Duc d*Harcourt took 
his departure, and went post to Civita Vecchia, 
where, as he hoped, the Pontiff was to arrive before 
day. But his Holiness had taken the road which 
leads by Terracina to Gaeta, and he was all the 
time travelling along it without any mishap. (gy. 
dinal Antonelli, Monsignor Stella, and Monsj 
Borromeo followed him the same night. Monsignor 
Della Porta, and Monsignor Piccolomini, who were 
privy to the escape, but not to the secret intention 
of it, or the point to be made for, repaired to Civitj 
Vecchia, and from thence to Marseilles. The 
Countess Spaur accompanied her husband and the 
Pontiff; the most natural thing in the world, but 
one which was made the subject of ribald innuendos, 
In case the scurrilous comments of those on thespot, 
whose sense of justice and of modesty is obliterated 
by passion, should reach to distant lands, history js 
bound to certify, that no low and shameless calumay 
can tarnish the reputation of Pope Pius IX, for 
purity of life. Of his household, of his relations of 
the few Constitutionalists that knew the escape was 
at hand, not one was invited to follow him. His 
nephew Luigi alone would seem to have had certain 
intimations. His brother Gabriel, Rosmini, and 
Montanari, who held themselves in readiness, had 
no inkling of it until the next morning, when they 
set out after the fugitives, without well knowing what 
route to take. Pius IX. reached Mola di Gaetain 
the sacerdotal habit only, just as he had quitted 
Rome; and halted at a mean inn. It is said, be-was 
vexed not to find the Spanish vessel which Mar 
tinez della Rosa had ordered to be off the coast, 
Spaur forthwith started for Naples: and, as is r- 
ported, conveyed to King Ferdinand a letter from 
the Pontiff, in which he requested hospitality fors 
short time. The King flew to Mola, and with every 
sort of reverential attention entreated the Holy 
Father to accept of entertainment within his Castle 
of Gaeta. The Pope assented, stating at the same 
time, that he was about to set out shortly in the 
direction of the Balearic Isles. If we are told that 
this prompt appearance of King Ferdinand, his 
ample proffers, and his devout homage, sprang from 
Catholic zeal, still it should not be forgotten, that he 
is as wily as other folks, and that he may well have 
had it at heart to gain the countenance of the Chief 
of Catholicism, and to rear his head anew as an ab 
solute Sovereign under the very eye of the Vicar of 
that Triune God whom he had invoked in the 
solemn adjuration of the Constitutional Statute, 
Much more has been reported respecting the commu: 
nications he held beforehand with Spaur and Anto- 
nelli, as well as about his opening conversations wil 
the Holy Father, and the arts he employed to detain 
him; and the ensuing cireumstances might lead w 
to give credit to many of those rumours, which, hov- 
ever, as we are without the means of proof, it would 
be idle to repeat.” 

We have given this extract at length, because 
it is perhaps the most interesting passage in the 
volume. There are several other junctures of 
the struggle, however, on which Signor Farinis 
intimate acquaintance with the circumstances 
enables him, in the same manner, to throw ne¥ 
light. The volume leaves us just at the th 
of the greatest event of the whole movement— 
the heroic defence of the Roman Re . 
This will form the subject of the next volume 





Lives of Northern Worthies. By Hartley Cole 
ridge. Edited by his Brother. A New Bé 
tion, with the Corrections of the Author, and 
the Marginal Observations of S. T. Coleridge 
83 vols. Moxon. > 

Twenty years ago the lives here reprinted 

were written for a provincial bookseller, with 





disguise, issued from the Quirinal by a side-door 


the intention that they should form part # 
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an extensive work.—They have been hitherto 
little known beyond the counties to which 
they relate, except to a few choice and pecu- 
liar readers used to hunt up everything 
written by a Coleridge. These will warrant our 
assertion, that the amount of thoughtful specu- 
lation, critical acumen, deep learning, and ele- 
fancy, in fragmentary forms, associated 
with the family name is so great as to constitute 
a singular literary appearance. Father, sons, 
and daughter alike seem to delight and excel in 
annotation: yet, if mind cannot be said to be 
misapplied, renown is assuredly frittered away 
by the preference of such a mode of —_ 
to the form in which Mrs. H. N. Coleridge’s 
comments on the ‘ Biographia Literaria’ of her 
father have appeared may be aseribed the in- 
adequate recognition of the powers therein dis- 
yed,—powers which, under almost any other 
manifestation, in almost any other country, 
would have provoked compliments from the 
learned in prose and rhyme, and academic con- 
yocations to honour learning so distinguished in 
one of the graceful sex. In the republication 
under notice, besides the original notes, in which 
all manner of theories are started, we are 
favoured with the elder Coleridge’s marginal 
comments on his son’s work. The philosopher 
of Highgate did not, on paper, spare the rod 
with the view of spoiling his child. In one page 
we find him saying with Spartan severity— 

“Tt is this petulant ipse dixit smartness and dog- 
matism, in which, as in a certain mannerism, a sudden 
jerkiness in the mood, and unexpectedness of phrase, 
something between wit and oddity, but with the latter 
predominant, the peculiarity certain, the felicity 
doubtful, he has caught Southey’s manner (the only 
things which he might not profitably have taken from 
his maternal aunt's husband) that annoy and mortify 
me in Hartley's writings.” 

In more than one place the text of the son 
and the strictures of the father are harmonized 
by occasional ‘last words” from their surviving 
relative, the Principal of St. Mark’s. These 
will give the volumes a charm for all initiated 
readers. By the many, however, before whom 
the book may be said to be fairly laid for the 
first time, the family habit and humour may be 
found to interfere with the clear and simple 
mode of proceeding essential to biographical 
success. A discursive and analytical spirit 
feeds itself:—takes a pleasure in its own exer- 
ise and indulgence. Far from reserving itself 
for momentous occurrences or salient character- 
istics, it is apt to expatiate upon incidents which 
are merely secondary, to select traits compara- 
tively unimportant. The process of alembica- 
tion which should be carried on unconsciously 
during the stages of preliminary research and 
study, so as to rectify the conception and to 
oe (as it were) the colours of the style, 
taving the artist free to devote himself wholly 
to the task of narration, seems antipathetic— 
my, almost impossible—to those of the class 
der study. They prefer to accompany and 
to contrast facts with a garland-work of philo- 
wphical deduction and ingenious conjecture; 
ad though engaging and suggestive as essay- 
its, grasp incident but weakly, and trace cha- 
tater with a vagueness that is felt to fall short 
entire satisfaction. Something of the kind is 
admitted in the Rev. D. Coleridge's preface. 

lives, says he, “ upon the whole,” — 

“may justly be regarded as biographical essays,— 
ticles of remark and discussion, everywhere dis- 
guished by keen observation, genial humour, and 
Tght feeling—often lawlessly digressive, yet never 
felt as an interruption, nor pursued to weariness; 
‘nous wisdom and varied knowledge, conveyed in 
the Most delightful form. Thus forewarned, the 

er will not desiderate either the documentary 
pear or the critical examination, which might be 


The appellation given by Southey to the 
work, as “a gentle book with a blustering 
title,” is.also, in some degree, justified by the 
tone of the Lives of Marvell, Fairfax, and the 
Earl of Derby.—The earnest, rude, and stirring 
times of England’s great changes, so fruitful 
in strong contrasts and “ bold strokes’’—so re- 
markable for the directness with which the 
aristocratic and the democratic principle met in 
the field of struggle, face to face, without mask, 
without thought of escape or of evasion—de- 
mand a warmer, more massive, more simple 
manner of portraiture for the worthies that 
figured therein than such as befits a critic like 
Richard Bentley or a “man upon town” 
like Congreve, —who also appear among the 
“ worthies.” There is something too much of 
demi-tint and hair-splitting, too much of weigh- 
ing and pondering to be welcome when applied 
to buff coat and bandoleer. This seems to 
have ruffled the temper of the biographer’s 
father,—who when it so pleased him could be 
direct enough in definition and in rebuke :— 
vide the following curiously illustrative note and 
comment from the life of Lord Fairfax. First, 
however, we must give a — of text,— 
written, apparently, on Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
famous principle. After Naseby fight,— 

“The haste (says Hartley Coleridge) with which 
Charles was at last compelled to fly, as well as his 
little expectation of such a necessity, may be in- 
ferred from the fact, that his private cabinet or escru- 
toire fell into the hands of his adversaries. Thence 
were taken—rather say, stolen—those letters between 
Charles and his queen, which were afterwards pub- 
lished under the title of ‘The King’s Cabinet opened,’ 
the common-place book of all after historians who 
have been unfriendly to Charles’s fame. The ex- 
pressions of amorous tenderness with which these 
epistles abound were peculiarly offensive to the rigid 
Puritans, who would have condemned a mother 
caressing her babe for creature love ; but cooler heads 
have deduced proofs from this correspondence, that 
all Charles's concessions and advances to a pacifica- 
tion were mere artifices to gain time, and get rid of 
the Parliament. The truth seems to be, that Charles 
was as sincere as the political morals of the day 
required ; nor were his adversaries at all stricter in 
their adherence to truth. Simplicity of speech was 
not the virtue of that age. Perhaps it is the rarest 
as the most difficult of virtues in all ages.” 

Now come the notes, which are character- 
istic.— 

“ The laws of war authorize, if they do not justify, 
the interception, detention, examination, and pub- 
lication of all documents of a purely public nature, 
—as letters to and from ambassadors, commanders, 
&c. Hence we pass no censure upon Fairfax for 
availing himself of Goring’s letter to Charles, or for 
the means he used to possess himself of it. But 
private correspondence, like private property, should 
always be sacred in war as in peace,—most especially 
the correspondence of husband and wife; and not 
the less so, because the husband and wife happen to 
be a king and queen. It was a most ungentleman- 
like act of the weekly-fast-ordaining Parliament or 
their agents to open Charles's letters to his wife, and 
all historians who make use of them to blacken his 
character ought to forfeit the character of gentle- 
men.*” 

In what may be called the less masculine 


*«« * Tow could a faithful historian avoid it? The Parlia- 
ment had acted ab initio on their convictions of the King’s 
bad faith, and of the utter insincerity of his promises and 
professions ; and surely the justification or condemnation 
of their acts must depend on, or be greatly modified by the 
question—were these convictions well grounded, and after- 
wards proved to be so by evidence, which could without 
danger to the State be advanced ? What stronger presump- 
tion can we have of the certainty of the evidences which 
they had previously obtained, and by the year after year 
accumulation of which their suspicions had been converted 
into convictions?) And was Henrietta an ordinary wife? 
Was Charles to her as Charles of Sweden to his spouse ? 
The Swede’s Queen was only the man’s wife, but Henrietta 
was notoriously Charles's queen, or rather the He-queen’s 
She-king—a commander in the war, meddling with and 
influencing all his councils. I hold the Parliament fully 
justified in the publication of the letters; much more the 





ed for in a less popular work.” 





portions of his task, Hartley Coleridge is seen 
to more advantage. His style is always poetical, 
and, for one who loved thoughts and conceits, 
fluent. Here and there, too, we come n 
one of those pieces of epigrammatic characteri- 
zation which are so relishing because of their 
pungency,—as, for instance, the following 
criticism on no less a critic than Bentley.— 

“ His critical skill was like those detergent acids 
which are excellent for removing stains, when such 
exist, but if applied needlessly, are apt to eat holes.” 

Sometimes, the desire for precision leads the 
writer into exception where only completeness 
can have been meant ;—as, for instance, in the 
following.— 

“Some beautiful notices of the Cliffords are to 

be found in Southey’s ‘ Colloquies,—a book that 
ought to be in every gentleman's and clergyman’s 
library in the kingdom.” 
—lIt might have been supposed that the “ gentle- 
man” of necessity included “ the clergyman,” — 
especially with one so orthodox.—Here is an- 
other shrewd bit of special pleading, possibly 
not altogether defensible in all its provisions 
as regards Voltaire, but applicable to a large 
class of lovers, haters, patrons, and professors. 
It is from a note to the life of Mason.— 

“Voltaire had too great an intellect not to per- 
ceive the mightiness of Shakspeare,—too much sense 
to deny it,—and not heart enough to acknowledge 
it. Vanity was his ruling principle, but not that 
happy vanity which makes a man’s own imaginary 
merit his horizon, beyond which he can see nor con- 
ceive nothing. He was keenly alive to superior 
excellence: he both saw and hated. * * In just the 
same spirit he sets Ariosto above Homer, and animad- 
verts on the perverseness of the English, who con- 
tinued to worship Shakspeare when their language 
could boast of aCato. He knew well enough that he 
could make a better tragedy than Cato at a week’s 
notice; while to move in the orb of Shakspeare he 
must have undergone a change in the inner man.” 

Illustrations like the above are not puerile and 
unimportant when applied to a writer so much 
of whose mind was given to commenting on 
and correcting others, and to a book in which 
the manner surpasses in value that of the ma- 
terial collected. Indeed, it was no light duty 
for a biographer writing in our days, when me- 
moirs, journals, state papers, family correspond- 
ences, are so numerous and so patent, ade- 
quately to prepare himself to write the lives 
of persons so wide asunder in mind and estate 
as Countess Anne Clifford and Dr. Fothergill, 
the Quaker physician—William Roscoe and 
Capt. Cook, the discoverer (of whom Hartley 
Coleridge seems to have tired unaccountably 
when three parts through his task)—as Roger 
Ascham and Congreve.—The Life of Roseoe is 
probably the most complete and pleasing of this 
series. In the life of Dr. Fothergill may be dis- 
cerned traces of that predilection for the quiet 
and peculiar sect to which the distinguished 
physician belonged which has been so curi- 
ously manifested in other humorists—Charles 
Lamb, for instance. But throughout the work 
there is no escaping from the fact, that the body 
of the text has been a labour, and the digressions 
and notes a pleasure. Who cannot pereeive 
that the nourisher of crotchets was somewhat 
impatient of daily duties and necessary details 
in the following note, on Mr. Roscoe’s appoint- 
ment as librarian to Mr. Coke, of Holkham,— 
to which occasion is given by the passing men- 
tion of the name of a Liverpool bookbinder?— 
“ A word or two on the useful and elegant art to 
which Mr. John Jones owes his celebrity. Books, 
no less than their authors, are liable to get ragged, 
and to experience that neglect and contempt which 
generally follows the outward and visible signs of 
poverty. We do therefore most heartily commend 
the man who bestows on a tattered and shivering 
volume such decent and comely apparel, as may 





historian.—S. T. C.” 


protect it from the insults of the vulgar, and the 
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more cutting slights of the fair. But if it be a rare 
book, ‘ the lone survivor of a numerous race,’ the one 
of its family that has escaped the trunk-makers and 
pastry-cooks, we would counsel a little extravagance 
in arraying it. Let no book perish, unless it be such 
an one as it is your duty to throw into the fire. There 
is no such thing as a worthless book, though there 
are some far worse than worthless ; no book which is 
not worth preserving, if its existence may be tolerated ; 
as there are some men whom it may be proper to 
hang, but none who should be suffered to starve. To 
reprint books that do not rise to a certain pitch of 
worth, is foolish. It benefits nobody so much as it 
injures the possessors of the original copies. It is 
like a new coinage of Queen Anne’s farthings. That 
anything is in being, is a presumptive reason that it 
should remain in being, but not that it should be 
multiplied. The binding of a book should always 
suit its complexion. Pages, venerably yellow, should 
not be cased in military morocco, but in sober brown 
russia. Glossy hot-pressed paper looks best in vel- 
lum. We have sometimes seen a collection of old 
whitey-brown black-letter ballads, &c., so gorgeously 
tricked out, that they remind us of the pious liberality 
of the Catholics, who dress in silk and gold the images 
of saints, part of whose saintship consisted in wearing 

and hair-cloth. The costume of a volume 
should also be in keeping with its subject, and with 
the character of its author. How absurd to see the 
works of William Penn in flaming scarlet, and George 
Fox’s Journal in bishops’ purple! Theology should 
be solemnly gorgeous. History should be ornamented 
after the antique or gothic fashion. Works of science, 
as plain as is consistent with dignity. Poetry, simplex 
munditiis.” 

The above may seem to some readers a pecu- 
liar review upon a book professedly filled with 
matter-of-fact details. It is nevertheless season- 
able and necessary, since it is not the assem- 
blage nor the digestion of such facts that gives 
a charm and a character to the volumes of these 
‘* Northern Worthies.”’ 





Claret and Olives, from the Garonne to the 
Rhone; or, Notes, Social, Picturesque and 
Legendary by the Way. By A. B. Reach. 
Bogue. 

Mr. Reach went out as a ‘‘commissioner”’ for 

one of our daily contemporaries a year or two 

ago to inquire into the state of agriculture in 


France. Some of his letters on that subject ap- 
peared at the time; but many odds and ends of 
observation, memoranda respecting his personal 
adventures, and other matters remained in his 
portfolio as unsuited to the columns of a news- 
paper,—and out of these fragments he has now 
made a book under the title of ‘Claret and 
Olives.’ 

That the theme is wanting in novelty, is not 
Mr. Reach’s fault. That it is not wanting in 
interest, he has to some extent proved; for his 
volume abounds in those slight but animated 
traits and touches which enable a reader to 

ursue without weariness the threads of familiar 
egends, anecdotes and descriptions. The best 
chapter in the book is one, reprinted from the 
journal referred to, on Jasmin, the provincial 
poet,—but which was at the time transferred to 
the columns of the 4theneum. Here, however, 
is a passage of mingled protest and description, 
illustrating the pictorial powers of the writer— 
its subject being, the poetic misconception with 
regard to ‘“‘ the sweet South.” — 

“ Again in the banquette of the diligence, which, 
rolling on the great highway from Toulouse to Mar- 
seilles, has taken me up at Carcassone, and will 
deposit me for the present at Beziers. We have 
entered in Languedoc, the most early civilised of the 
provinces which now make up France—the land 
where chivalry was first wedded to literature—the 
land whose tongue laid the foundations of the greater 
part of modern poetry—the land where the people 
first rebelled against the tyranny of Rome—the land 
of the Menestrals and the Albigenses. People are 
apt to think of this favoured tract of Europe as a 


sort of terrestrial paradise—one great glowing odor- 
ous garden—where, in the shade of the orange and 
the olive-tree, queens of love and beauty crowned 
the heads of wandering Troubadours. The literary 
and historic associations have not unnaturally ope- 
rated upon our common notions of the country; and 
for the * South of France,’ we are very apt to conjure 
up a brave, fictitious landscape. Yet this country 
isno Eden. It has been admirably described, in a 
single phrase, the ‘ Austere South of France. It is 
austere—grim—sombre. It never smiles: it is 
scathed and parched. There is no freshness or 
rurality in it. It does not seem the country, but a 
vast yard—shadeless, glaring, drear, and dry. Let 
us glance from our elevated perch over the district we 
are traversing. A vast, rolling wilderness of clodded 
earth, browned and baked by the sun; here and 
there masses of red rock heaving themselves above 
the soil like protruding ribs of the earth, and a vast 
coating of drowthy dust, lying like snow upon the 
ground. To the left, a long ridge of iron-like moun- 
tains—on all sides rolling hills, stern and kneaded, 
looking as though frozen. On the slopes and in the 
plain, endless rows of scrubby, ugly trees, powdered 
with the universal dust, and looking exactly like 
mopsticks. Sprawling and straggling over the soil 
beneath them, jungles of burnt-up leafless. bushes, 
tangled and apparently neglected. The trees are 
olives and mulberries—the bushes, vines. Glance 
again across the country. It seems a solitude. 
Perhaps one or two distant figures, grey with dust, 
are labouring to break the clods with wooden ham- 
mers; but that is all. No cottages—no farm-houses 
—no hedges—all one rolling sweep of iron-like, 
burnt-up, glaring land. In the distance, you may 
espy a village. It looks like a fortification—all 
blank, high stone walls, and no windows, but mere 
loopholes. A square church tower gloomily and 
heavily overtops the houses, or the dungeon of an 
ancient fortress rears its massive pile of mouldering 
stone. Where have you seen such a landscape 
before? Stern and forbidding, it has yet a familiar 
look. These scrubby, mop-headed trees—these 
formal square lines of huge edifices—these banks 
and braes, varying in hue from the grey of the dust 
to the red of the rock—why, they are precisely the 
back-grounds of the pictures of the renaissance paint- 
ers of France and Italy.” 


We could have been willing, with more space 
at command, to transfer to our columns Mr. 
Reach’s entire account of the melancholy town 
of Aigues-Mortes, built by St. Louis during the 
Crusades, and the description of the aged guide 
Auguste. But we will make room for a few 
sentences.— 


“ Aigues-Mortes in the day of Louis Quatorze was 
a declining place. The glory had gone out of it, and 
the unappeasable fever was slowly, but surely, claim- 
ingits own. Indeed, for a century it had been master. 
Aigues-Mortes will probably vanish like Gatton and 
Old Sarum. A pile of ruins, girdled in by crumbling 
walls, will slowly be invaded by the sleeping waters 
of the marsh; and the heron, and the duck, and the 
meek-eyed gull wandering from the sea, will alone flit 
restlessly over the city built by Louis the Saint, walled 
by Philip the Bold, and blessed by one of the wisest 
and the holiest of the Popes.—Reboul, the Nismes 
poet—I called upon him, but he was from home—is 
a baker, and lives by selling rolls, as Jasmin is a 
barber, and lives by scraping chins. Reboul is, like 
M. Auguste Saint Jean, an enthusiastic lover of the 
poor, dying, fever-struck Gothic town. Let me trans- 
late, as well as I may, half-a-dozen couplets in which 
he characterises the dear city of the Crusades. The 
poetry is not unlike Victor Hugo’s—stern, rich, fan- 
ciful, and coloured, like an old cathedral window. 
See, from the stilly waters, and above the sleepy swamp, 
ae, steaming up, the fever-fog rolls grim, and grey, and 

amp : 


How the holy, royal city—Aigues-Mortes, that silent town, 
Looms like the ghost of Greatness, and of Pride that’s been 
pulled down. 





See how its twenty silent towers, with nothing to defend, 
Stand up like ancient coffins, all grimly set on end; 


With ruins all around them, for, sleeping and at rest, 
Lies the life of that old city, like a dead owl in its nest— 


Like the shrunken, sodden body, so ghastly and so pale, 
Of a warrior who has died, and who has rotted in his mail— 





Like the grimly-twisted corpse of a nun within her pall, 
Whom jue bound, and gagged, and built, all living, in 
a wal 
—From the town, we partially floated, in a boat, and 
partially toiled through swamp and sand to the sea_ 
Auguste constantly preaching on the antiquarian 
topography of the place, upon old canals, and middle. 
aged canals—one obliterating the other ; on the route 
which the galleys of St. Louis followed from the walls 
to the ocean; on a dreary spot between sand-hil 
which he called les Tombeaux, and where, by hig 
account, the Crusaders who died before the starti 
of the expedition lie buried in their armour of proof, 
Then we toiled to a little harbour—a mere fisher. 
man’s creek—where it is supposed the ancient canal 
of St. Louis joined the sea, and which still bears the 
name of the Graw Louis, or the Grau de Roi. 
‘ grau’ being understood to be a corruption of gradus, 
At this spot, rising in the midst of a group of clus. 
tered huts, the dwellings of fishermen and agued 
douaniers, one or two of whom were lazily angli 
off the piers—their chief occupation—there stands a 
lighthouse, about forty feet high. ‘ Let us climb to 
the lantern,’ said Auguste, ‘and you will then see 
our silent land, and our poor dear old fading town 
lying at our feet.’ Accordingly up we went; only 
poor Auguste stopped every three steps to cough; 
and before we had got half way, the perspiration 
came streaming down his yellow face, proving what 
might have been a matter of dispute before—that he 
had some moisture somewhere in his body. From 
the top we both gazed earnestly, and I curiously, 
around. On one side, the sea, blue—purple blue; 
on the other side, something which was neither sea 
nor land—water and swamp—pond and marsh 
bulrush thickets, and tamarisk jungles, shooting in 
peninsular capes, points, and headlands, into the salt 
sea lakes; in the centre of them—like the ark 
grounding after the deluge—the grey walls of Aigues 
Mortes. Between the great mare internum and the 
lagoons, rolling sand-hills—the barrier-line of the 
coast—and upon them, but afar off, moving specks 
—the semi-wild cattle of the country ; white dots— 
the Arab-blooded horses which are used for fails; 
black dots—the wild bulls and cows, which the 
mounted herdsmen drive with couched lance and 
flying lasso. —‘Is it not beautiful?’ murmured 
Auguste ; ‘I think it so. I was born here. I love 
this landscape—it is so grand in its flatness; the 
shore is as grand as the sea. Look, there are distant 
hills’*\— pointing to the shadowy outline of the 
Cevennes—‘ but the hills are not so glorious as the 
plain.” —‘But neither have they the fever of 
the plain." —‘ It is God's will. But, fever or no fever, 
I love this land—so quiet, and still, and solemn— 
ay, monsieur, as solemn as the deserts of the Arabs, 
or as a cathedral at midnight—as solemn, and a 
strange, and as awful, as the early world, fresh from 
the making, with the birds flying, and the fish swim- 
ming, on the evening of the fifth day, before the Lord 
created Adam.’ ” , 
These passages convey a favourable impres- 
sion of Mr. Reach’s capacity for description. 
He has not much to tell,—but he gives what he 
has to lay before the reader with fluency and 
ease. 








Memoirs and Correspondence of Mallet du 
Pan. Collected by A. Sayous. Bentley. 
Ir is not very long [see ante, P 141] since we 
reviewed the French original of these ‘Me 
moirs of Mallet du Pan;’ and we wish that Mr. 
Bentley had suffered the fact of this previous 
publication to appear on his title-page,—and 
even anticipated the spirit of that new inter 
national obligation which somewhat later would 
have prevented his publishing a translation 
at all without the French proprietor’s consent. 

In that case we must have welcomed 
appearance of an English edition of this b 
The gravity and virtue of Mallet du Pan's cha- 
racter give to his observations and correspon 
dence a moral interest very often wanting 10 
writings of other commentators and actors 0 
the ever-changing scene of modern France— 
As we have already characterized the work # 





length, we confine ourselves now to taking 
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may interest our readers. 


3 
having 
his age. 


Paris in 1788 !— 


“The violent, bizarre and anarchical writings still 
continue. Their authors want, in the space of a few 
months, to attain perfection in government; to trans- 
farm an absolute hy into a republic, and to 
set a great example to free states. No two opinions, 
no two ideas, no two plans, are in accordance in this 
multitude of pamphlets. They assemble together 
without order, and in defiance of orders, in the dif- 
ferent provinces; every one’s brain is heated with 
arguing and talking nonsense, deciding and disputing. 
Instead of making evident to the different classes of 
the country their common interests, they make it 
their study to expose conflicting interests—to ex- 
asperate them against each other—to effect a schism 
between the people and the two other classes. They 
have succeeded. The excessive abuse of power had 
led to the actual crisis, the host of demands and 
agitations have rendered it fruitless. It is quite 
possible that, after all this ado and this discord, the 
deputies will enter the States General wearied out 
with eternal debating.” 


Though Mallet du Pan wanted perhaps the 
powers of a man of action,—he had the stoical 
firmness of a martyr, and went through his long 
literary career without succumbing to clamour, 
though compelled to voluntary exile. The 
following account of the hostilities towards him 
arising from his free and independent pen will 
be read with interest.— 


“*On Monday the 15th, I was informed that, in 
certain public places, I had become an object of 
those motions by which individuals, arrogating to 
themselves the verdict of the nation, dispose of the 
lives of citizens. Several journals on the next day, 
held me up to the mob, as a preacher of counter- 
revolution, an aristocrat who stirred up the people 
against the taxes, an underling of despotism want- 
ing in respect to certain deputies. To complete 
these writings, dictated by want, jealousy and 
fanaticism, and suited to carry us back to the 
morrow of St. Bartholomew, it was only wanting 
that they should be written in my blood. Their 
success was soon evident : towards noon I was warned 
that a mob collected in the neighbourhood were 
threatening to treat my house like that of M. de 
Castries. Happily, sanctiores erant aures populi 
quam corda sacerdotum, and the craving teachers of 
the multitude failed to work them up to the required 
pitch. Next day the disturbance continued, and on 
Thursday morning a deputation desiring to speak 
vith mewas announced. Fourteen or fifteenstrangers, 
of whom half remained in the court-yard, composed 
this embassy. One of them, addressing me, informed 
me that they were deputed by the patriotic societies 
ofthe Palais Royal, to give me notice to change my 
ptinciples, and to discontinue my attacks on the con- 
stitution; otherwise the most violent extremities 
would be resorted to against me. He added that 
they had prevented the Palais Royal from descend- 
9g Upon my abode, and that their notice was meant 
“kindness, “TI recognise,” I replied to this deputy 
and his colleagues, “no authority except that of the 
lw and the tribunals. Let me be arraigned before 
‘hem ; Iam prepared to answer for my actions and my 
“tings, It is strange that in a country where free- 
tom of the press has been proclaimed, and where it 





As we intimated in our previous notice, the 

merit of Mallet du Pan was that of 
been a calm and philosophical observer of 
How forcibly does he paint the whirl- 
wind of agitation and mental excitement at 


patible. 
contradicting each other. 


how greatly they have been imposed upon. 
santly of the executive power. 


have suffered more than any 
pression. 
expressive of a desire for its renewal. 


valent opinion, and against the liberty d 


them feel that liberty and compulsion are incom- 
Five or six were speaking at once, and 
One of them having re- 
proached me with filling the Mercure with false facts, 
Tinvited him to prove his position by bringing forward 
these facts: he quoted M. de Castries’s affair; and 
I had some difficulty in convincing him that as the 
last Mercure was issued before this event, it was 
impossible I should have mentioned it at all. One of 
the deputies agreed in this observation; which proves 
Others, 
reverting to general grievances, accused me of 
favouring the ancient system, and of speaking inces- 
“The ancient 
system,” I answered, “neither has had nor ever 
will have a more inveterate enemy than myself, who 
other from its op- 
Bring forward one line of the Mercure 
As to the 
royal authority—yes, certainly, I will defend it until 
violence stops my mouth, as the firmest rampart of 
your freedom, and as the pledge of the preservation 
of the monarchy.”—“ Oh,” they replied with one 
accord, “ we should be very sorry to be without a 
king, we love the king, and will defend his autho- 
rity; but you are forbidden to act against the pre- 


opportunity which the re-publication offers of | doubt the terrible truth that we were living under | the King’s death had produced a coldness between 
returning to its pages for a few extracts which | the law of might; but I vainly endeavoured to make 


them. The youth, then, hearing that a decree of 
accusation had been passed against him, even before 
the defection of Dumouriez, under whom he served, 
wisely determined on a retreat. He came to Switzer- 
land, where Madame de Sillery, unfortunately for 
him, arrived at the same time. The horror inspired 
by the name of his father, and the contempt uni- 
versally felt for Madamede Sillery,subjected the Duke 
of Chartres tomany mortifications. Finding himself 
an object almost of persecution, he called upon me, 
and if I may be allowed such an expression, threw 
himself into my arms. For some time he inhabited 
my house, preserving a strict incognito; and at length, 
by the intervention of friends, I have succeeded in 
securing for him an asylum, where he lives unknown 
to all but myself. He had nota farthing; but I have 
lent him money, and indeed have felt much pleasure 
in doing him all the service in my power, for I never 
knew a more interesting young man. Now the Duke 
of Orleans is dead, and all his property confiscated. 
So far nothing can be done at present; but all his 
fortune was not in France. For the last ten years 
he had continually invested money in England, and 
it is thought that he possessed there a very consider- 
able sum. Besides this, it is quite certain that all 
his diamonds were sent thither for safety. In short, 
I have reason to believe that what he secured here, 





“T did not come to France to learn liberty of you. 
I was born in its native element; for twenty years 1 
lived amidst its storms; it is not within the last 
twenty-four hours that I have studied its laws. Is 
there a single scrap of evidence to indicate the true 
road? Wait for experience, and till then respect 
liberty of opinion. I do not give out mine as infalli- 
ble; but no one on this point has more right than 
myself. Is it in the midst of anarchy that you ex- 
pect to judge of the results of theories which run 
counter to the authority of all ages and of all philo- 
sophers? Some day, perhaps, you will thank me 
for having tried to save you from the errors into 
which others are dragging you, and for having de- 
fended those principles which I consider alone conso- 
nant with the interests and the liberty of the nation.” 
Again they answered me, that I must not oppose 
the will of the people, disobey the decrees and pro- 
voke the nation. “At any rate,” added one of the 
party, “ we have executed our office; and your only 
plan, unless you are willing to brave the justice of 
the people, isto alter your opinion.” —“ It is in your 
power,” I replied, “to use violence against me which 
I have no means to oppose; to burn my house and to 
drag me to the scaffold: but never will you compel 
me to be an apostate. I cannot resist main force; 
if this takes the pen from my hand, I shall relinquish 
it without regret.” I heard one voice deplore my 
infatuation: another speaker urged me, in a friendly 
manner, to subscribe to the dominant opinions, and 
to write in favour of them: he even did me the 
honour to say that they would come and thank me. 
“On the contrary,” I answered while thanking him, 
“JT should so earn your contempt, and you cannot 
deem so ill of me as to believe me capable of such 
baseness. Moreover, I repeat that, being as I am 
destitute of all personal interest in these political 
debates, and having propagated my opinions only 
in the manner authorized by the law and the good 
of all, if main force deprives me of that liberty which 
the law gave but cannot secure to me, I shall depart 
to seek some refuge where it is safe from violence.’ ” 
Our readers will, we have no doubt, peruse 
with interest the subjoined letter from Louis 
Philippe of Orleans, afterwards king of the 
French. It is addressed to the Chevalier 


a by 
the National Assembly.”—“ Gentlemen,” I resumed, 










#attociously abused, any man should outrage it by 

proceedings," But sir,” was the reply, “ you 
lack the decrees, the National Assembly, the 
patriots, the champions of liberty."—“The law 
‘lone,” I answered, “is your judge and mine. It 
San offence against the constitution to interfere with 
the liberty of thought and writing.” The public 
will is the constitution,” rejoined the first speaker; 
the will of the strongest party is the law. You are 
tader the rule of the strongest party, and must sub- 
utto it. We make known to you the choice of 
‘he People—and that is law.” In fact, I cannot 













































d’Ivernois, then resident at London, and whose 
good offices for Louis Philippe were solicited 
through General Montesquiou. We will pre- 
face the letter by an extract from the General's. 
“You know that the Duke of Orleans has just 
been condemned to death, by those whose accomplice 
he was thought to be. I despised him too much to 
regret him; but this event closely touches a young 
man whose acquaintance I have made by accident, 
and for whom I entertain a sincere regard. This 
young man is his eldest son. His virtues are as 





a ts to at least ten or twelve millions. There 
can be no doubt that his eldest son, the only one of 
his sons now at liberty—the other two being in a 
French prison—has a right to claim this inheritance. 
But he knows neither its nature, its value, nor its 
depositaries. Circumstances do not admit of his 
proceeding to England himself.” 

Then follows the letter from Louis Philippe,— 
showing much grace of feeling and capacity for 
affairs.— 

“ Emboldened by a common friend, I venture, Sir, 
to take advantage of your sojourn in England, and 
ask of you services to which I have no personal claim. 
I know that our friend has written to you on the 
subject, that you have expressed interest in my mis- 
fortunes, and have thought them a sufficient call 
upon you for the sacrifice of some portion of your 
time. Deeply as I feel your kindness, the only 
return I can make for it is, entire confidence; and I 
shall think myself most happy if you will accept this 
testimony of my gratitude. I say nothing here of 
my manifold calamities — they are but too well 
known. They have reduced me, at twenty years of 
age, to the necessity of regarding myself as the father 
of a sister of sixteen, also an exile, and of two young 
brothers, now lying in prison under the hand of the 
executioners of all our family. The immense fortune 
we ought to have inherited in France is all confis- 
cated; and no resource is left us save the funds 
transferred by my father to foreign lands. I under- 
stood from himself that he possessed considerable 
sums in England ; but he never furnished me with any 
details regarding the nature of his investments there, 
or the persons to whom he had entrusted the manage- 
ment of his property. The only fact I know with 
certainty is, that he deposited in the hands of Mr. 
Boyd a large portion of his diamonds, a list of which 
has been sent you, and which my father assured me 
were wholly at his disposal or mine. Mr. Boyd 
will assuredly never dispute this deposit, the proofs 
of which are in my possession; but he may, perhaps, 
think he has a right to use it, to liquidate some debts 
due to him from my father. But I am not of this 
opinion : first, because a man of delicacy will always 
look upon a deposit as sacred; secondly, because Mr. 
Boyd has already urged his claims at Paris, and has 
even, in preference to other creditors, obtained pay- 
ment of considerable sums on the property which has 
been sold; thirdly, because no man ought to pay 
himself; and whatever may be the nature of these 
demands, there are certain public forms to which they, 
like all others, should be subjected. I have forwarded 
to you the name of the lawyer my father employed 
in London, and those of the persons I know to be, or 
have been, well acquainted with his affairs there. One 
of his English possessions cannot have dissappeared ; 
the valuable furniture of a house he rented, No. 3, 
Chapel Street, near Park Lane; the porter was a 
person named Papy. If, as I think, my father had 
funds in the Bank, there must be means of ascertain- 





numerous as the vices of his father, whose vote for 


ing the fact. These, Sir, are the principal matters 
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for which I desire the aid of your information and 
your exertions, Accordingly, as you kindly allow it, 


I beg you to aecept my most express authorization to 
make in my name all the necessary inquiries of all 
depositaries of goods or property belonging to my 
father, the late Duke of Orleans, especially of Mr. 
Boyd, banker, with respect to the diamonds my 
father placed in his hands; and I engage immediately 
to transmit to you the most ample powers possible, 
according to the terms and forms required by the 
laws of England. This last sentence conveys what 
I have also addressed to you on a separate sheet of 
paper, for any general use you may wish to make of 
it; and the power is left blank, as you desire. Should 
the day ever come for me to prove to you my ardent 
gratitude, sincere esteem, and warm affection, that 
day, Sir, will be the happiest of my life. 
“ Louts Puitipre p’ORLEANS.” 

Recent events, which we cannot discuss, im- 
part an additional value to the foregoing letter. 
Of its writer—whose story taken altogether was 

erhaps the most romantic in the annals of the 
Tesock Revolution— Mallet du Pan had the 
highest opinion ;—observing of him, in words 
which read with strange effect on the reader’s 
recollecting the subsequent fortunes of Louis 
Philippe,— 

“J shall not dilate upon the very favourable im- 
pression made here by the Prince, on both the 
English and the French. It would be diffieult to 
have a better-formed, more enlightened and more 
cultivated mind, or to have greater power over lan- 
guage, to show more good sense, to possess more 
knowledge, or more simple and winning manners. 
He, at least, has learned to profit by adversity.” 

Here we must take leave of these important 
volumes. ‘They deserve a careful study by all 
who wish to master in a philosophic spirit the 
causes of the French Revolution. The English 
translation has been vigorously executed; and 
the work is of a kind (from causes indicated in 
our notice of the French edition) to be pecu- 
liarly acceptable to the English public,—uniting 
moral spirit with deep thought, and presenting 
the character of a writer who was an ornament 
to his vocation, and raised by his tone the 
mission of journalist. 





Five Years’ Residence in the West Indies.. By 
Charles William Day, Esq., Author of ‘ Hints 
on Etiquette.’ 2 vols. Colburn. 

Tue title-page of this work supplies the reader, 
curiously enough, with a preliminary indication 
of its character. Mr. Day, the title-page informs 
us, has made a prior appearance as an author, 
—his maiden work, or at least that work the re- 
collection of which he desires to keep alive, being 
a collection of “‘ Hints on Etiquette ;’’ and now 
he comes before the public again as the author 
of a book on the present state of the West 
Indies. At first sight, the leap between these 
two works seems a large one ; and one is puz- 
zled to conjecture by what concatenation of 
thought and circumstance a man who had 
started with teaching people the proprieties of 
drawing-rooms and dinner-tables could have 
been led to bestow his authorship on so very 
different a subject as thattreated in the volumes 
before us. The wonder, however, disappears as 
soon as a few pages have been read. The author 
of this book on the West Indies is the very man 
to have had awork on etiquette among his most 
valued antecedents. The soul of a man who 
never in his whole life ate fish with a knife 
appears in every page. The book, in short, can 
be described with sufficient accuracy only by 
borrowing a word, which Mr. Thackeray’s 
authority has made admissible in such cases, 
and entitling it “The West Indies from the 
snob point of view.” 

A few of the author’s expressions strung 
together will bear out the accuracy of this de- 
scription. The very first sentence of the book 
is as follows :—‘ After a three years’ residence 


in the United States, I got tired of their dis- 
agreeable inhabitants, and an opportunity oe- 
curring for visiting the West Indies, [embarked,” 
&c. After so curta dismissal of America and 
its people by this votary of the “ genteel,” it is 
not astonishing that he found the West Indies 
not at all to his taste. A gentleman who had 
fled from America in disgust because he had 
found no rest for the sole of his patent dress- 
boot in any of its cities was not likely to have 
his punctiliousness satisfied by the society of 
Barbadoes, St. Vincent, Trinidad, Guadaloupe, 
Dominica, Antigua, or St. Kitts. Accordingly, 
his five years’ residence in the West Indies 
(how he stayed so long is a mystery) was acon- 
tinued series of agonies occasioned by the sight 
of “low” doings and ill-bred people. The very 
captain of the vessel that bore him to Barbadoes 
was, though very civil to him, “a low tyrant 
from Dumfries-shire.”” When he landed at 
Barbadoes, the negro porters were absolutely 
impudent enough to want to carry his luggage. 
The white population of Barbadoes he found to 
consist of ‘ shopkeepers, shopmen, and clerks;”’ 
and, ‘as might be imagined from such a set, the 
general tone of society” appeared to him “ very 
low.” One of the most ludicrous things to be 
seen in Barbadoes, he says, is “‘a negress in a 
low dress.” He was shocked to find ‘two 
Radical newspapers in Barbadoes,”—and one 
of them ‘ edited by a coloured person.”’ It was 
the same in Trinidad, and in all the islands 
which he visited. ‘Excepting always the 
military,” he says, “‘a gentleman is a rara avis 
in these colonies.’”’ The inhabitants of Trinidad, 
he remarks, “ either through ignorance of what 
is customary elsewhere, or from overwhelming 
selfishness, are not attentive to strangers, how- 
ever well introduced.” ‘The majority of 
European females’ both in Trinidad and else- 
where in the West Indies, it seems, “ either have 
been governesses in England or have come out 
as shopwomen, usually marrying respectable 
tradesmen, and then setting up as aristocracy,— 
so that their manners, style, and accomplish- 
ments at once betray their origin.”” Even the 
clergy of the islands did not come up to Mr. 
Day’s standard of what constitutes a gentleman. 
** Occasionally, amongst the higher clergy,” he 
observes, ‘one meets with a gentleman, but it 
is an exception to the rule; and to any one 
acquainted with the world, the society of 
these half parish-clerks half-parsons is very 
disagreeable.’’-—Every page of Mr. Day’s book 
contains expressions in the same style as the 
foregoing; so that we could without difficulty 
fill two or three columns with specimens. 


Thus, for five years, did Mr. Day perambulate 
the West Indies,—amusing himself with sketch- 
ing scenes and objects of inanimate nature, some 
of which he describes cleverly enough,—but 
complaining of all besides: — of the fruits, 
which, notwithstanding the popular idea of the 
lusciousness of tropical fruits, he declares to 
be bad,—of the cookery, which he pronounces 
despicable,—above all, of the population, which, 
where it was not Negro, consisted almost en- 
tirely of low English, low Irish, and low Scotch, 
with whom he found it very disagreeable to 
associate. —By the way, we wonder how a 
gentleman so very finical in his manners and 
so sensitive to the presence of all but the well- 
born and the highly accomplished should have 
laid himself open to questions as to the extent 
of his own schooling in that (as Oxonians think) 
most tell-tale of English accomplishments, 
knowledge of the Latin grammar. ‘ Genera,” 
Mr. Day should know, is not a noun singular. 
“ Ad nauseum’ is not the proper phrase in 
‘good society,”’"—where people generally say 
“ad nauseam.”” The “‘descensus Elysium,” it 





may be well to tell him, is a phrase that would 


not be intelligible, as it stands, in polite circles 
and we are pretty sure that any of those quondan 
governesses of the West Indies whom he despises 
—or, at all events, any of the poor Trinidadian 
parsons whose society he did not find superier 
enough for him—could have informed him that 
‘“‘in nudibus” is not the Latin circumlocution 
which gentlemen at home use to indicate that 
state of man which results when clothes are 
dispensed with.—These are trifles which would 
scarcely be worth notice in most eases;: but 
Mr. Day is a man to be tried by minutia. 

Our author’s special detestation, next to g 
“low” white or a- “shopkeeper,” is, a 
He thinks the negroes brutal, incorrigibly lazy, 
ignorant, proud, disgusting creatures,—inca- 
pable of civility or of any really good quality,— 
absolute fiends in disposition and in habits, 
Their emancipation he regards as a grog 
blunder,—and one of the objects of his 
seems to be to inculcate that opinion. Though 
he does not expressly urge a return to the slave 
system, he seems to regard that as the only 
proper mode of dealing with the negroes; who, 
‘* however useful as mere slaves, are,’’ he sa 
“not at all to be advocated as a free labouring 
population.” He prefers the Hindoo Coolies, 
the Portuguese labourers from Madeira, and 
even the original West Indian Caribs, some of 
whom he saw, to the “coloured” race:—and 
chiefly, so far as we can gather, because Coolies, 
Portuguese, and Caribs are less disagreeable 
and more polite than “coloured” persons, A 
single extract will illustrate Mr. Day’s views on 
the Negro Question.— 

“ It was a great mistake to allow negroes to acquire 
in the colonies anything beyond personal property, 
The negro saves money—all negroes can save money 
—and invests it in land, in fact becomes a small pro 
prietor; and being his own, he cultivates this land 
very carefully, living on less than half the produee, 
and finding a ready market for the rest. He gives 
no credit, and so has no bad debts, but gets the money 
down. He wants no tea or coffee, and makes no dit 
bursements like the white ; but can exist almost 
entirely on the produce of his land. Thus by small 
degrees he hems in the large plantations,and becomes 
himself a large landed proprietor. This is taking 
place not merely on one spot, but all over the island. 
The negro hates the white man, and anticipates with 
glee the time when, sooner or later, the colony mus 
belong to the coloured people, He monopolizes all 
the negro labour, and gets his werk done in preference 
to the white planter, for these people are cunning 
enough to combine and to ether. The 
grounds of the white planter lie uncultivated for want 
of labourers, who will only work for him at a ruinous 
rate, and the estate must fall. This the negro knows 
very well, and watching his opportunity, he, with the 
ready money, pounces on as much of the spoil as he 
can obtain. All this might have been avoided by 
preventing the negroes from holding land ; then they 
must either have laboured for the whites (at afar 
higher remuneration than any other peasant on 
can obtain) or have quitted the colony, which they 
know better than todo. To say that, after emancr 
pation, the negroes were in the same relative position 
to the rest of the community that white serfs 
have been in a similar event, could only have been 
asserted by one quite ignorant of the subject.” 

This passage, it will be observed, cuts both 
ways :—for, if it asserts that the coloured pop 
lation of the West Indies is becoming dangerous 
to the whites, it certainly credits the negroes 
with habits and faculties which when found @ 
whites are usually accounted worldly virtues,— 
the habit, at any rate, of saving, and the faculty 
of getting on. True, now that they are 20 
longer slaves, negroes will not work more thal 
they find necessary in order to supply all their 
wants ; true, in consequence of this, the estate 
of white proprietors are falling out of cultive 
tion for want of hands;—but could white mes 


in the same circumstances be reasonably ex- 











pected to act otherwise than these negroes? 
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with real regret. His Preface, in which he 
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tion, deed, of the condition and pro- 
= er the West Indies, nm connexion Pith 
ae dearth of labour, ‘is.a:grave and a pressing 
ene; and all traths, however disagreeable, as 
to the actual state of the islands and of the 
population on them, are to be received 
a considered. Nay, Mr. Day’s own ob- 


gervations, from his 


missioner, and ‘base a scheme for their improve- 
on his report. 

Though Mr Day’s present book is on the 
‘West Indies, we doubt not that to a person so 
peculiarly sensitive a residence in certain lands 
nearer home, and containing no negroes, would 
have been equally disagreeable. ear, for ex- 
ample, the notable conclusion at which Mr. Day, 
after all his travels, has arrived.— 

“J do think that.an Englishman of any reflection 
is very unfitted to reside in any other part of the 
world than his own country. To pass through dif- 
ferent countries, domiciled in hotels, going to balls 
and theatres at night, and seeing the lions in the 

time, is all very well; buat to live amongst and 
asociate with the people is another matter. The 
Frenchman is too téte monté; the German of educa- 
tion is too mystical, until ‘ Kant’ predominates; the 
Italians are ignorant and vulgar; the Americans are, 
as well as being ignorant and vulgar, ludicrously con- 
eeited, and for the rest far below the standard in 
knowledge and education.” , 

We hope Mr. Day will consult his own com- 
fort by putting his conclusion in practice :— 
never more exposing himself to the contact of 
foreign or colonial vulgarities, —but remain- 
ing at home, ensconced, let us suppose, in the 
corner window of some unexceptionable club, 
whence he may keep watch on the waiters, and 
look for all their Fttle failings in club con- 
ventionalities with a critical eye. 





Sir Christopher Wren and his Times; with 
Tlustrative Sketches and Anecdotes of the 
most Distinguished Personages of the Seven- 
teenth Century. By James Elmes. Chapman 
& Hall. 

We opened this book with great expectations, 

for Mr. Elmes is no newly entered student in 

matters connected with Sir Christopher Wren. 

Nearly thirty years ago he gave us what we 

must continue to call a valuable quarto volume 

upon Wren. ‘‘ He has not in this interval lost 
sight of his favourite architect,’ was the thought 
trossing our minds as we commenced reading 
the book before us. ‘ Here we shall have,” we 
said to ourselves, “the marrow of his quarto, 
with such new materials as his own diligence 
and the assistance of friends will have enabled 
him to obtain.” Never was expectation further 
from being realized. Whatever is valuable in 
the quarto is not in the octavo,—old errors are 
tuated and fresh ones admitted,—while as 

as new matter is concerned, it is in quantity 

“like a nutshell of malt to a gallon of Thames.” 
We write of Mr. Elmes’s volume in this way 


so touchingly to his retirement from his 
om to his state of blindness, and to the 
which he ‘sustained in his son — one of 
Most promising of our architects, —made us 
Milling to speak harshly on the book of a 
Yeteran architect who has deserved well of 
the public. With this feeling, we had doomed 
his book to a brief notice in our Library Table ; 
when we came to reflect that Wren was no 


point of view, may have 
their value; but, certainly, no solution of the 
difficulty worth looking at, and no contribu- 
fion towards.a solution of it, can come from a 
book, or from a mind, pervaded by such ran- 
gorous and offensive cant as that in which our 
author revels whenever he names the negroes. 
Qne might as well send Mr. Thackeray’s 
“Jeames Plush’ to the West Indies as com- 


uarto might act on the sale of the octavo,—we 
thought it our duty as critics not to shrink from 
the task of saying, and at some length, that the 
octavo is a bad book, and one by no means fit 
to supply the place of the very fairly executed 
quarto published by the same writer so long ago. 
It has been a fashion of late with biographers 

to make the hero of their choice move in a circle 
of events with which they had nothing whatever 
to do. Mr. Elmes has fallen into this grave 
error. Why should Wren be made the peg on 
which to hang “ illustrative sketches of the most 
distinguished personages of the seventeenth cen- 
tury’? What had Wren todo with “‘ Louis XIV. 
and Christina of Sweden,” with “Charles I. and 
John Hampden,” with “Condé and Turenne,” 
with “Cromwell and Wallenstein,” with “ the 
Dutch war,” with “the death of the Duchess 
of Orleans,” with “ Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides,’ ” or 
with “ the last interview between Louis XIV. and 
JamesII.”? Yet, with opinions on all these sub- 
jects often running into pages are we favoured by 
Mr. Elmes. At onetime we were almost mystified 
into imagining that Wren had written the ‘ Hes- 
perides’ of Herrick,—so thickly are quotations 
emptied upon the reader by the veteran architect; 
and further on we should have come to the opinion 


of Prince Charles and “ Steenie” from Spain, 
forgetting (if he ever knew) that the Banquet- 
ing House at Whitehall, that noble specimen 
of me classic architecture in this country, was 
erected some years before the Prince and 
Steenie even set out for Spain—and confound- 
ing the Earl of Bedford, the employer of 
Inigo on the church of Covent Garden, with 
the first Duke of Bedford, one of the heroes of 
the Revolution of 1688. He is equally wrong in 
other matters. Why does he call Jones's classic 
portico to Old St. Paul's an “ ill-applied por- 
tico”? Is Mr. Elmes ignorant of the fact, that 
the portico was only an instalment of a com- 
classic building intended by the King and 
is architect to replace the whole Gothic struc- 
ture? Such was the case. The construction 
therefore of a classic portico was wise and 
thoughtful,—not ill applied. As an addition 
it would have been out of character, and con- 
sequently in bad taste. 

t is wonderful how little biographers have 
done for Wren’s personal history. There is 
hardly an unscientific anecdote of Wren, or a 
fact connected with the man, in Mr. Elmes’s 
volume. We looked in vain for the interesting 
account of him in Paris contained in the jour- 





that Wren knew something of moment, which 


the sudden death of the Duchess of Orleans, the 
beautiful sister of Charles II. We have nine | 


which Wren had no more to do than he had | 
with the Rye House Plot or Godfrey’s murder, | 
—-with ‘ Paradise Lost,’ Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides,’ | 
or the ‘ History of the Great Rebellion.’ | 
We might have praised Mr. Elmes if, instead 
of overlaying his subject with foreign matter, | 
he had imitated Boswell, whose ‘ Life of John- | 

son,’ we are told by Boswell himself, exhibits 
[Ma view of Literature and Literary Men in | 





| Great Britain for near half a century durin 
' which he flourished.” Wren in this way might 
, have been made a medium for introducing “‘a 
view of Art and Artists in Great Britain for | 
ws more than half century during which he | 
| flourished.” Notices of painters like Lely and 
Kneller—of sculptors like Gibbons and Cibber | 
—of die-sinkers like Simon and Roettier—of 
engravers like Hollar and Faithorne—of archi- 
tects like Winde and Vanbrugh—might have 
been admitted with great propriety and with in- 
finite relief and value to the book. But Mr. Elmes 
has not condescended to such kind of variety. 
He writes about everything that he should not 
have written about :—and, we must add, without 
exhibiting on common subjects any novelty of 
research or felicity of illustration. 

It is, however, perhaps as well that Mr. 
Elmes did not undertake te supply a view 
of Art and Artists in Great Britain for the 
sixty years during which Sir Christopher flou- 
rished ;— for if he knows no more of artists 
contemporary with Wren than he knows of 
Wren’s great predecessor Inigo Jones, his 
information is indeed narrow and inaccurate. 
He tells us that Inigo was born in the parish in 
which he was buried :—such-was not the case. 
That he built houses in Long Acre :—meaning 
Great Queen Street. That Bedford House, 
Bloomsbury, and Harcourt House in Caven- 
dish Square were of his erecting :—the former 
being built about ten years, and the latter about 
eight years, after his death. He has the same 
error about Lord Burlington’s Dormitory at 
Westminster, — and never condescends to 
recognize the now generally admitted claim 
of William Aytoun to be considered the archi- 
tect of “ Heriot’s Hospital.” He is equally at 
a loss in matters of general and of local history 
where Inigo is concerned :— assigning the revival 





‘diaary subject, and that the worth of the 





of classic architecture in England to the return 


Mr. Elmes was about to tell us, connected with | 


octavo pages about the Duchess’s death,—with | 


nal of the son of Sir Thomas Browne. Equally 
in vain did we search for the date of his ap- 
pointment to be Surveyor of Works to the 
Crown (the most important event perhaps in 
his architectural life),— and for information, 
however brief, that he was indebted for his 
appointment to the second and last Duke of 
Buckingham of the Villiers family, a fact ho- 
nourable to a man of whom so little that is 
honourable can be told. Yet Mr. Elmes chro- 
nicles his appointment to the office of Comp- 
troller of the Works at Windsor,—and at times 
indulges in minor matters of fact. With the 
same ill success did we look for some record 
of the marriages of the great architect, the 
names of his wives, and the dates when the 
marriages were solemnized. Not more fortunate 
have we been in searching here for a fact 
connected with Wren, and deserving preserva- 
tion in a life of the architect if it were 
of even twenty pages. Mr. Elmes perhaps 
will be glad to be told of it. Wren’s office 
of Surveyor was offered to Vanbrugh while 
Wren was alive and still able to perform 


its duties; but the author of ‘The Relapse’ 
and the architect of Castle Howard ome to 
accept it, “‘ out of tenderness,’’ as he tells us 
himself, “to Sir Christopher Wren.”’ Benson was 
not so tender-hearted,—and what Vanbrugh 
refused was given to an adventurer ignorant, 
we believe, of the first principles of archi- 
tecture. 


A curious document connected with Wren, 


and which of course Mr. Elmes has not seen 
(for he does not allude to it), has recently been 
discovered, — and properly appended to the 
Eighth Report of the Deputy Keeper of Public 
Records. It is an “ Estimate” submitted to Wil- 
liam the Third, in 1699, for “finishing part of 
Hampton Court :”—and runs as follows.— 


“ Estimat of finishing part of Hampton Court. 
‘ To the King’s most excellent M“e._May it please 


y™ Mtic, your Mtie having been graciously pleased to 
signifie y" Comandes to me, that I should give an 
Estimate of the expence of fitting the Inside of the 
Reomes of State at Hampton Court, from the 
entrance out of the Portico to the roomes already 
finished aboue staires, containing the Great staires, 
the Guard Chamber, the Presence Chamber, Privy 
Chamber, Drawingroome, Anteroome, Great bed 
chamber, Lobby and Gallery for the pictures; in 
pursuance of this comand I humbly represent—That 
although a perfect estimate of Finishing the Inside 
of any house is as uncertain as the charge of Furnish- 
ing, & is more or lesse according to the intention of 
the Owner; yet upon supposition that your M“e would 
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finish as decently as the greatness of the Roomes 
seemes to require, and having consulted y* Mtie’s 
Officers of the Workes what is requisit to be don & 
the charge of each Roome, I have represented the 
Worke of each Roome & the totall Expence as 
followeth.—1. The Great Staires to be made with 
Steps of the Irish Stone, such as are at Kensington, 
but longer & easier, with Iron Rayles of good worke; 
the Floor and Harthplaces to be well paved with 
Marble; the Walls to be wanscoted twenty foot high, 
with fiue Dorecases. 2. The Guard-chamber to 
[be] fitted for Armes as at Windsor, and other 
Houses. 3. The Presence-chamber to be fitted for 
Hangings, with Marbles in the Chimny and the 
Stooles of the Windowes, and proper Ornaments. 
4, The Privy-chamber in like manner. 5. The 
Drawing-roome with some variety, as having the best 
Furniture. 6. The Anteroome well finished. 7. 
The Great bed chamber to be perfected. 8. The 
Gallery to be fitted for the Cartoones with Wanscote 
on the Windowe side and below the Pictures, & be- 
tween them, and with wanscote behind them to pre- 
serve them from the walls, & with a Marble Chimny 
& Marble Soyles in the Windowes, and other things 
proper to complete the same. 9. The Lobby 
between the presence and Gallery to be ceeled & 
finished. 10. The boardes of all these Roomes 
(being allready provided very good & drie) are to be 
laid after the best manner, without Nayles & with 
battens under the Joyntes. The Expence of this 
Worke, thus performed by good Artists will 
amount to the Sume of 6,8001. All the Insides of 
these Roomes have been long since designed, and 
- shall be presented to your Mt¢ for your approbation 
& correction, & accordingly the expence may prove 
more or lesse; but Iam humbly of opinion the worke 
may be decently performed to your Mties satisfac- 
tion for the Sume aboue mentioned. It may be 
farther considered, that other things will be required 
for the accomodation of those who are to be neer 
your Royall person, and that the Courtes must be 
paved, more Sewers made, and the Water brought 


to more places; and other things necessery for your 
Mties service; which may be estimated as they are 
directed : All w°h is most humbly submitted. 


«* April 28, 1699.” “Cur. Wren.” 

Mr. Elmes calls the Queen’s House at Green- 
wich “an admirable background to the Hos- 
pital :’—which it certainly is not. It is rather 
an intrusion suffered to remain through the in- 
terference or caprice of the Queen of William 
the Third. He also attributes the Charles the 
First pedestal at Charing Cross to Wren and 
Gibbons :— overlooking the fact that the account 
of Marshall the sculptor for making this very 
pedestal has recently been printed in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. It was certainly the work 
of Marshall,—and we doubt if Mr. Elmes is 
correct in stating that the design was by Wren. 
We remember no such design as the two that 
Mr. Elmes refers to for the pedestal in the All- 
Souls volumes of Wren’s designs at Oxford :— 
but it is one of the many omissions in Mr. 
Elmes’s work, that it does not contain a cata- 
Jogue of the designs by Wren preserved at All- 
Souls and in the Soane Museum. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Court and the Desert ; or, Priests, Pastors, 
and Philosophers, in the Time of Lowis the Fifteenth. 
From the French. 3 vols.—Which among us has 
not heard of ‘‘a Geneva sermon” ?—Here is one 
to be wearied of by even those who have the great- 
est patience with sermonizers. It is a substantial 
story of Church matters in France at the epoch 
referred to in the title; and we imagine, from an 
expression in the preface, may be of Swiss origin. 
Some ingenuity must have been required to press 
the life and colour out of the world of the En- 
cyclopedists,—some pains must have been taken 
to deprive the circle in which Voltaire’s ‘ sincére 
et tendre Pompadour” queened it, though no queen, 
of such grace and show as a Boucher could paint. 
But the ingenuity and the pains have here been 
successful. Dry, flat, ponderous, dull—such are 
the epithets befitting ‘The Court and the Desert ;’ 
and no sense of the weight of the work as anti- 


Papistical petronel can prevail on us to be either 
moved or scared by it. It is not often that 
Switzerland enriches the ranks of the poets and the 
humourists with a Rousseau or even a Tépffer,— 
but it is not often that any country produces 
any novel more wearisomely unreadable than ‘The 
Court and the Desert.’ The mind aches as it 
regards the hours spent by the translator over 
“doing into English” so Ae Bie Pe a production. 
Alice Offley ; or, the Pervert and the Soldier. By 
the Author of ‘ Confessions of a Hypochondriac.’— 
A novel narrated by a Strephon sitting on a tub to 
a party of shooting comrades detained by a shower 
—in which the recent trial of a young lady who 
had been very nearly made a nun, but was not 
quite put into the veil, are served up with Della 
Cruscan sauce, —such is ‘Alice Offley.’— The 
beginning of Purcell’s narrative may be given 
as an example of its portraiture and language.— 
‘‘Her name was Alice, as I think I told you. 
She was brought out at a party, gathered for the 
purpose, at Mr. Offley’s in B—— Square. He 
(my uncle) was a banker, reputed rich, and a per- 
son of no ordinary importance with some of the 
leading politicians of the day. He was not proud, 
but, if one thing more than another could justly 
make him proud, it was his daughter. She reigned 
in his heart as its queen, and shared the admiration 
of all who knew her. Her entrance into society 
was marked by her taking a high position in the 
hearts and minds of the better class with which she 
mingled : by better class, I do not mean titled 
importance, but those whose mental calibre makes 
their opinion the most precious of every species of 
approval or esteem. Her appearance at this time 
was highly attractive. I will describe her, though 
words cannot convey an idea of the suavity and 
grace of her manners. She wanted height, and 
was full favoured, but of exquisite gracefulness. 
Her head and face were beautiful as a classic 
model, glowing with healthy bloom and feeling. 
The tones of her voice were mellowed by the 
sweetest tenderness of heart, and a lively sympathy 
in the welfare of others added the charm of loving- 
kindness to the most fascinating candour. Her 
eyes were deeply brown, clear as the sea, and more 
beautiful than the stars of the south. And, on 
this opening night, the dawn of her world-life in 
the field of artifice and conquests, she certainly 
stood alone, peerless in loveliness, amidst a bevy of 
young and beautiful girls; not to admire her would 
have been a proof of no ordinary sensibility ! And 
her mental attractions were fine; in fact her mind 
made her a divinity to follow or to worship. But 
chiefest, was her love. It shone in her coun- 
tenance, and laughed in her eyes, wooing be- 
holders to make that subtle thing their own. And, 
being inspired by the constancy and sweet virtue, 
which are the brightest of woman’s jewels, you 
will not wonder that this young and highly-gifted 
creature won hearts undesignedly, the first night 
that she mingled in the ranks of fashion. Rich in 
the graces of youth, to me she represented love, 
truth, and hope, the three goddesses, which the 
gods unrelentingly bow down to and worship.”— 
In this charming style is told the tale two volumes 
long :—the above specimen, we imagine, being 
sufficient to attract all capable of being attracted 
by reading of such a character to ‘ Alice Offley.’ 

The Mother's Legacie to her Unborne Childe. By 
Elizabeth Joceline.—This beautiful and touching 
“‘legacie,” of a mother to her unborn child is re- 
printed from the edition of 1625—that printed at 
Oxford in 1684 being full of mistakes. A biogra- 
phical preface, the material gathered from many 
sources—and among others from our useful con- 
temporary Notes and Queries,—is added to the 
volume and very much increases its value. 

The Templar’s Letters ; or, Advice for Young Men 
Studying for the Law.—These letters contain a 
mass of information, not only respecting the young 
Templar’s relation to his profession and the great 
corporate body with which he is in immediate con- 
tact,—but also his position in the world of London 
society. With maxims of life and worldly prudence 
are mingled rules of study and hints on oratory 
and elocution. Altogether, though a little dry as 
to its style, this is a useful compendium of infor- 





mation for those whom it concerns. 


Memorials of the Great Exhibition, and othe 
Poems. By E. H. Fry.—Every sort of sermon, 
lay and professional, has been writ or spoken on 
the event of which the Crystal Palace was lag 
year the theatre,—but we do not remember any. 
thing with less thought, vigour and originalj 
than these rhymes display. That wondrous co}. 
lection seems to have inspired all the muses except 
the muse of song. From Mr. Warren’s burlesque 
of an epic down to the smallest of Mr. Fry’s lyrics, 
we do not call to mind a genuine success in the 
way of poetic or pretended poetic utterance. 

Notes, Thoughts and Inquiries. By C. Chalmers, 
—Mr. Chalmers must sup’ that the world has 
a great deal of time on its ds, if he indulges in 
the expectation of receiving answers to all his 
inquiries. His ‘‘ notes” are twenty-six in number, 
—and they relate chiefly to one or two topics. His 
“queries” number no less than one hundred and 
four,—and they range through the whole science 
of social and political life. The proportion is 
hardly afair one. We certainly have no intention 
of entering into the vexed questions proposed—for 
any one of them might occupy a life and give rise 
to a library. 

Miscellaneous Essays. By the Rev. Edwanl 
Mangin.—“ If the subject be slight, the treatise is 
likewise short,” says Mr. Mangin, quoting Dr, 
Johnson, in excuse for sending into the world such 
a volume of “rural wares.” But the reason is as 
inexact as the excuse is inadmissible. The themes 
are “slight” enough,—being odds and ends of 
letters sent to the Bath Herald, about the local 
theatre, small moralities, and other such ware,— 
neither better nor worse than the usual correspond- 
ence of country papers,—but it can hardly be said 
that “the treatise is short,” inasmuch as it counts 
nearly 400 pages. 

Outlines of the History of Iveland for Families 
and Schools, -By the Rev. O. Cockayne.—A com- 
pact and well‘ arranged little manual, telling the 
mournful story of the sister island in its limited 
space with clearness and vivacity.—But why does 
Mr. Cockayne write Kelt and Keltic? Whether 
etymologically right or wrong, the form Celt has 
been so long naturalized in our language, that the 
attempt to introduce a new form looks very much 
like an affectation. 

Advice to Buyers, Builders, and Renters of Houses. 
By J. S. Erlam.—Mr. Erlam aspires to put within 
reach of every man interested in houses—and what 
man is not?—such practical information as may 
guide him in his choice of site, decoration, and so 
forth. The suggestions are many and valuable ; 
and any one about to buy, build, or re-arrange a 
dwelling would find his account in a careful con- 
sideration of the points here discussed. 

Outlines of Physical Geography. By Rosina M. 
Zornlin.—A little manual for the nursery and tlie 
school-room, arranged so as to catch the attention 
of young children. 

The Present Crisis in Eqypt.—While we are # 
deeply interested in the maintenance of our over- 
land communication with Hindistan, the Egyptian 
question is, of course, one of prime importance to 
England. The writer's arguments are worthy of 
consideration, even by those who may be disposed 
to reject his views. 


CLASSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

On the Studying and Teaching of Languages: 
two Lectures delivered in the Marischal College 0 
Aberdeen. By John Stuart Blackie. — Having 
been struck, during a residence abroad at an early 
age, with the contrast between the facility with 
which foreign languages are acquired in the coun- 
try where they are spoken, and the time and 
trouble necessary to the attainment of even 4 
slender acquaintance with them here,—Professer 
Blackie was led to suspect something radically 
wrong in our systems of teaching. In these two 
lectures he gives us the results of his inquiries 4 
experiments on the subject. The second, which 
is in Latin, was delivered at the opening of se 
sion, and the other—which, though on the same 
subject, is far from being a mere English transla- 
tion—at the commencement of the following ss 
sion. Starting with a brief description of the 





process by which the mother-tongue is learnt, 
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Professor Blackie endeavours thence to deduce 
the principles on which other languages should 
He is a great advocate for teaching 

as well as living ones by frequent 
appeals to the ear,—and ridicules the ordinary 
method of eenhing Fwy 4 by mere book rules 
in the actual pronunciation 
In recommending the exhibition of 
interesting objects or pictures of objects, with a 
view to associate the foreign names of them in the 
mind of the pupil—not with the English words for 
them, but with the things themselves,—and thus 
form a habit of thinking in the foreign language, — 


be taught. 
dead lan 


which are disrega 
of words. 


Mr. Blackie has undoubtedly reason on his side. 


Another practice which he advises, is, that of occa- 


sionally shutting the book that oneis reading, and de- 
claiming particular passages which strike the fancy, 


at the same time introducing some modifications 


in harmony with the style of the author. He also 
recommends the habit of committing passages to 
memory, and declaiming them aloud, —as well 
as that of translation and re-translation, the 
former being sometimes strictly literal, and some- 
times idiomatic in expression, though faithful to 
the sense of the original. Attempts at original 
composition should, in his opinion, be made 
early, beginning with descriptions of objects.—We 
do not agree with Mr. Blackie in thinking it so 
very absurd for people to value the mental disci- 
line involved in the study of Latin and Greek as 
highly as the knowledge actually gained, or even 
more highly. His illustration about learning to 
sing merely to strengthen the throat does not hold 
There is no such disparity between the 
acquisition of knowledge and the improvement of 
the mind as there is between the production of 
music and strengthening the throat. Mental dis- 
cipline is not an unworthy object of pursuit, and 
the study of languages is one of the best means 
of securing it. Notwithstanding our difference of 
opinion with the learned Professor on this and on 
one or two other points, we have read his pamphlet 
with much pleasure,—and earnestly recommend it 
to the attention of our readers. 

Homer's Iliad ; with English Notes and Gram- 
matical References. Edited by the Rev. T. K. 
Arnold.—The first four books of Mr. Arnold’s 
edition of the ‘ Iliad’ have already been noticed in 
our pages. The notes on the remaining books 
are mainly taken from Dr. Diibner, the editor of 
the Paris edition of Stephens’s ‘Thesaurus.’ The 
have been translated by a friend of Mr. Arnold’s. 
Five appendices are subjoined; the last of which 
contains a list of Homeric words explained by 
Buttmann in his ‘ Lexilogus,’ and the others, lists 
of words with the digamma, Homeric substantives, 
adjectives, and adverbs. The notes are interspersed 
with references to Mr. Arnold's smaller Greek 
Grammar and his ‘Short Account of the Greek 
Dialects.’ Explanations of the argument are given, 
not merely at the beginning of each book, but 
wherever a convenient break in the story occurs : 
—a plan which we have no doubt will be found 
far preferable to the ordinary one of putting a very 
meagre summary at the beginning alone. 

The Classical Manual: an Epitome of Ancient 
Geography, Greek and Roman Mythology, Antiqui- 
tes and Chronology. Compiled by James S. Baird. 
—It was impossible to treat of so wide a range of 
subjects as the above in a small compass without 
being very brief on each.’ Hence we cannot 
complain if on some points there is scarcely more 
information than may be found even in abridged 
school dictionaries, or in the short notes subjoined to 

l editions of the classics. The question is, 
whether it was desirable to publish a separate work 
containing only what may be so readily obtained 
from other sources. Mr. Arnold's Hand-books are 
not long,—and the attempt to press several of them, 
with other matter, into the space of one renders 
More squeezing necessary than is consistent with 
utility. With this single drawback, the compila- 
tion before us is all that we could wish,—being 

on the best modern authorities, well ar- 

, and carefully got up. 

French Verbs reduced to One Conjugation, 
and fewer Irregularities than in any other System. 
Seeond edition, corrected and improved. By A. 


this pamphlet with its title. 


certain tenses are common to all verbs. 


second part contains short pieces in prose and verse, 
accompanied by an interlinear literal translation, 


in order to make good sense. 
An Introduction to aid in Parsing the English 
Language. By An Educator.—We cannot under- 
stand why this “Educator” should have thought 
it necessary to appear in print, unless it were to 
publish his rhapsodies about the College of Pre- 
ceptors. There is nothing in his little work to 
justify such a step. It is only a very meagre 
account of the etymology of our language, followed 
by some exercises of which the author himself says, 
‘no particular care has been taken” in them,—a 
remark equally applicable, we should think, to the 
whole book. The first sentence will give some idea 
of its character. ‘‘ Parsing is the defining, or 
explaining, of what a sentence or assemblage of 
words consists, what are its constituent parts, what 
the parts of speech of which it is composed, and 
what the relation one word has to another.” Here 
is an ‘assemblage of words” with a vengeance. 
One who calls himself ‘‘an educator” ought to 
know that, though a sentence may be an assem- 
blage of words, every assemblage of words is not a 
sentence,—and that therefore the two expressions 
are not equivalent, as the above extract seems to 
imply. 
A Theory of the Negative Sign; in which from 
Principles general and new in application, the Alge- 
bra of Positive and Negative Quantities is simply 
and logically deduced. By Henry R. Browning, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge.—This is not the first 
time that Mr. Browning has come before the public 
as an author. About five years ago we gave a 
favourable account of a work of his, entitled ‘An 
Algebra of Ratios,’ which has since reached a 
second edition. His object in the present case is, 
to remove the difficulties that all beginners feel, 
in comprehending the apparent anomalies and im- 
possibilities connected with the negative sign. This 
he endeavours to accomplish by carefully distin- 
guishing between abstract numbers and concrete 
quantities, and giving rather different definitions 
of algebraical symbols from those in common use. 
By means of these definitions he is enabled to 
prove all the elementary principles of Algebra, 
including many propositions which are usually 
taken for granted, with the strictest rigour and the 
most complete generality. His treatise indicates 
superior mathematical power, and deserves at- 
tention. 
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t.—It is not easy to reconcile the contents of 


Though the writer 
talks about reducing all the French verbs to a single 
conjugation, he troubles the reader with four regular 
and many irregular conjugations, just like all other 
grammarians. It was not necessary for him to pub- 
lish a book to tell the world what is to be found in 
almost every grammar,—that the terminations of 


The Child’s German Book. By F. Thimm.— 
The first part of this manual consists of lists of 
easy words and phrases, with their meanings. The 


on the Hamiltonian system,—each English word 
being placed under the corresponding German 
word, and consequently requiring to be transposed 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 

THE third Government Arctic Searching Expe- 
dition on the track of Sir John Franklin has 
departed under the most favourable circumstances; 
—and bearing in mind the determination and 
energy of its commander and his officers, we are 
warranted in anticipating happy results. Had the 
Admiralty placed a large and powerful steamer at 
the Sanaa of Sir Edward Belcher, as was ex- 
pected, we should regard this Expedition as leaving 
nothing to be desired in respect of its equipment, 
We can but hope that this economy may not, like 
many short-sighted official acts, be productive of 
evil consequences. Though gunpowder may break 
the ice barring the entrance into Wellington 
Channel,—it is certain that if it be found in any- 
thing like the state in which it was when Capt. 
Austin turned his back on it, a powerful steamer 
would have driven a passage through it with com- 
parative ease, and would beyond all question have 
been much more speedy in its effects. With the 
above exception, everything that the accumulated 
experience of former Expeditions suggests has been 
carefully attended to in the equipment of the pre- 
sent Expedition, — and nothing has been for- 
gotten that can add to the welfare and comfort of 
the crews. 

The strange story of the two three-masted 
vessels seen in the grip of an iceberg off New- 
foundland, in April, 1851, by the mate of the brig 
Renovation—and surmised to be Sir John Frank- 
lin’s—has received from Capt. Penny just that 
species of explanation which had probably already 
suggested itself to many of our readers. Do 
they remember a certain one of the numerous 
captains who have seen from the deck of their 
vessels the sea-serpent exercising his -_ coils at 
a safe and sight-perplexing distance—which one 
sailed up to the monster, and translated him into 
a line of sea-weed the eccentricities of which con- 
formed themselves implicitly to the undulations of 
the waters on which it rode ? Now, if the officers of 
the Renovation had made for these two ice-bound 
ships—and we shall only say, that if they believed 
them to be Sir John Franklin’s missing vessels (or, 
indeed, any vessels whatever) it is most extra- 
ordinary that they did not—we agree with Capt. 
Penny in thinking that they (the vessels) would 
have turned into the phenomena known to whalers 
as ‘country ships,”—in other words, formations 
on an iceberg which deceived even practised eyes. 
Capt. Penny, adds :—‘To place ships in such 
a position by their being frozen in an iceberg 
would require thirty to forty years,—and floe ice 
would have been broken up with the western ocean 
swell before it had even reached Cape Farewell. 
Not a piece of sufficient size would be found to 
contain even one ship, much less two. No iceberg 
of one-fourth of a mile would reach such a position ; 
it must have been two pieces of icebergs, and the 
vessel being five miles distant could not have ob- 
served the water over the detached ice. We have 
the experience of the eleven whalers wintered on 
the ice ; they all broke from their icebergs long 
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In confirmation of the optical illusions pointed 
at by Capt. Penny, we may recur to an interesting 
circumstance which occurred to Mr. Goodsir — 
showing that the phenomena of refraction in the 
Arctic Regions exceed the marvellous deception 
of the mirage.—When that gentleman was on his 
first vo: in search of his brother, who accom- 
"rages Sir John Franklin as surgeon, and when 

is ship was running along the south shores of 
Lancaster Sound, he was standing on the forecastle 
examining with a telescope every part of the coast 
most anxiously, when with a thrill of joy he recog- 
nized a flag-staff and ensign. He gazed earnestly 
at it,—and so distinctly did it show itself, that he 
could even make out the waving of the flag. Un- 
willing, however, to trust to his own vision only,— 
without saying a word he put the telescope into the 
hands of a man who was standing near him, that he 
might look at the point a-head. The man did so,— 
and, with a start, exclaimed that a flag was flying. 
Overjoyed, Mr. Goodsir snatched the glass back, 
and applied it again to his eye. For an instant— 
for an instant only—he saw the wished-for signal; 
then, it faded,—then re-appeared—now distorted 
into a broken and disjointed column, now into an 
upturned and inverted pyramid,—till at last the 
image became resolved into its real form, that of a 
hummocky piece of ice. Many other instances 
might be adduced to show how constantly the 
Arctic explorer is perplexed by meteorological 
phenomena which thus deceive the vision. 

Since the foregoing was written, we observe 
that the Admiralty have sent Capt. Ommanney to 
Limerick to investigate the mate’s statement. 
The selection of this officer for such an investigation 
we cannot but think unfortunate, — when it is 
remembered that Capt. Ommanney had published 
as his opinion relative to Franklin’s Expedition, 
that it cannot be in existence. 

We regret to find that Capt. Beatson’s Expedi- 
tion is detained by want of funds. 

Ye understand that it is in contemplation to 


send two ships to Melville Island to meet Capt. 
M‘Clure,—who, it will be remembered, had made 
progress to the northward of Behring’s 

its when last seen in 1850. 








MR. FITCHETT'S ‘ KING ALFRED.’ 

THOUGH uninitiated in the mysteries of review- 
ing, I think I am not wrong in stating that the 
line of boundary between criticism on the literary 
merits of a work on the one hand, and on the 
private circumstances of the author on the other, 
1s one well defined and generally respected,—that 
munnec reference to the latter is at least an 
impertinence,—and that misrepresentation of them 
is as criminal in literary as in private life. I feel 
talled on, therefore, by a sense of duty to the 
memory of the dead, and of respect to the honoured 
name of Roscoe, to request the favour of a small 
portion of space in your columns to refer to an 
article on ‘Recent Epics,’ in the last number of 
the Quarterly Review; in which, while reviewing 
the posthumous poem of ‘King Alfred,’ by my 
uncle, the late Mr. Fitchett, edited by Mr. Robert 
Rescoe, occurs the following :— “Mr. 
Robert Roscoe was articled clerk to Mr. Fitchett, 
who not only initiated him into the mysteries of 
the profession, but entrusted him with the momen- 
tous secret of the ‘Alfred.’ When the senior was 
near his end, we have been told, he bequeathed his 

il 2,0002. and his mantle. * * The survivor, 
ving completed his master’s work in the original 
strain, published the whole in a couple of large 
and closely printed volumes. Roscoe has since 
followed Fitchett to the tomb, and we trust it is 
now no distress to either of them that the locality 
is not in Poets’ Corner.” 

The story of the bequest of the 2,000/., by 
whomsoever the Quarterly Reviewer may “have 
been told,” is simply untrue; and I am compelled 
to believe that the reviewer, after taking the pre- 
caution of waiting eleven years, till ‘‘ Roscoe has 
followed Fitchett to the tomb,” has introduced it 
for the purpose of attributing to mercenary motives 
a task undertaken by Mr. Roscoe as a pure labour 
ef. love, under circumstances which he has stated 
im the preface to the work. ‘“‘In complying,” he 
says, ‘with the request of the author’s represen- 





tatives, and in contributing, even in the small 
degree which the occasion demanded, or his own 
abilities allowed, to the realization of the great 
ideas embodied in the poem, a more than sufficient 
recompence has attended the slight trouble conse- 
quent upon his duties. This he has derived from 
the feeling of pride and satisfaction, springing from 
his association, however subsidiary and remote, in 
so noble a project—a feeling only alloyed by his 
regret for the event which rendered necessary the 
substitution of his assistance, and which transferred 
to him the office of introducing to the publica 
work known to him in its earliest stage, and com- 
pleted by him in its last.” 

If I were di to discuss the literary merits 
of the poem, the fact of an accomplished scholar, as 
Mr. Robert Roscoe was known to be, having thought 
it deserving of the pains which he bestowed upon 
its completion, coupled with the published opinion 
of Dr. Drake, might have some weight in opposi- 
tion to the reviewer’s estimate; but my business 
is with the private circumstances which he has 
thought it expedient to introduce. The fact is, 
that Mr. Fitchett died intestate; leaving, however, 
some unattested memoranda for a will, in which 
the name of Mr. Robert Roscoe, as an old pupil, 
and the son of a valued friend, was mentioned in 
connexion with a small token of remembrance :— 
and this is the only shadow of foundation for the 
mischievously exaggerated statement of the re- 
viewer. Neither is there any ground for supposing 
that the slightest idea was ever entertained by the 
author of the literary trust which was probably 
intended to be inferred from the reviewer's phrase 
of “bequeathing his mantle” to Mr. Robert 
Roscoe; who, on the suggestion and through the 
kind offices of their common friend, the late Mr. 
Edgar Taylor, undertook the task of completing 
and editing the poem at the request of the author’s 
representatives, when they determined to publish the 
work at their own risk. This they did in compli- 
ance with a sense of duty, which (to use the words 
of the preface) “in the absence of any express 
injunctions left by the author, the regard cherished 
by them for his memory, and their just desire to 
give effect to the anxious pursuit of his whole life, 
required at their hands.” 

Whether their determination was as judicious 
as the motives which actuated it were conscien- 
tious, is a point on which they have no wish to 
take counsel from the reviewer who, regardless 
of the feelings of the living, can thus hazard un- 
founded assertions as to the private circumstances 
and motives of the dead, as means of guiding the 
public taste.—I am, &c. 

JouN FircHeTT MaRsH. 

Warrington, April 19. 





TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE MOON AT SANTO DOMINGO, 
January 6, 1852. 
WE have received from Sir Robert Schomburgk 
the following account of his observation of this 
phenomenon.— 


It was a lovely tropical night, no cloud to be 
seen,—and the stars shone brightly, without much 
twinkling. The light which the moon shed while 
advancing towards the zenith was so clear, that 
moderate sized print could be read with facility. 
The streets of the city—at other times so lonely 
after the curfew hour—were still filled with pro- 
menaders; and not far from the house where I 
carried on my observations resounded festive 
music. The gay Dominicans were amusing them- 
selves with dancing in honour of the ‘‘ Three Wise 
Men of the East.” 

The Convent church of Santo Domingo—one of 
the oldest buildings in the ancient metropolis of 
the New World—with the ruins of the College, 
threw broad shadows; and the sharp outlines of 
Regina, with its fine Cupola, and the iron-grilled 
windows of the Nunnery of which it is the church, 
led the imagination back to the period when many 
an afflicted heart found here rest and consolation 
from the troubles of the world,—until the Haytians 
under Boyer confiscated the Convent property, 
and, opening the portals, bade the sisterhood go 
— to encounter once more the storms of common 

e. 


The moon stood on the zenith,—and the picture 
changed its character. The shadows that gave a 
romantic hue to the ghastly buildings of — 
centuries were wanting now,—and the outlines 
seemed harsh under a light that fell perpendicularly 
upon them. 

It was then midnight. The streets were lonely; 
save that here and there a stray horse or mule 
could be seen assiduously looking for the 
blades of grass which grew up from between the 
stones that long ago (in better times) formed the 
pavement of the first city of Spain’s proud Cole- 
nial Empire, or a group of half-starved dogs were 
contending for the bones that had been thrown as 
refuse on the street. The discordant music of the 
drowsy musicians, and the occasional ejaculations 
of the gay dancers, formed a strong contrast with 
the otherwise prevailing stillness. 


The shadow of the earth approached the lumi. 
nary, and gradually stole over the bright disk 
of the fair moon. I stood alone upon the flat 
roof of the house which I inhabited, watch. 
ing the progress of the eclipse. I pictured in 
imagination the lively and extraordinary scene 
which I once witnessed far in the interior of 
Guiana, among the untutored and superstitious 
‘Indians. How they rushed out of their huts when 
the first news of the eclipse came,—gibbered in 
their tongue, — and with violent gesticulations 
threw up their clenched fists towards the moon, 
When, as on this occasion, the disk was perf 
eclipsed, they broke out in moanings,—and sul- 
lenly squatted upon the ground, hiding their faces 
between their hands. The females remained dur. 
ing these strange scenes within their huts. When, 
shining like a sparkling diamond, the first portion 
of the moon that had disencumbered itself from 
the shadow became visible, all eyes were turned 
towards it. They spoke to each other with sub- 
dued voices ; but their observations became louder 
and louder,—and they quitted their stooping po- 
sition as the light increased. When the bright 
disk announced that the monster which wanted to 
stifle the Queen of the Night had been overcome, 
the t joy of the Indians was expressed in that 
peculiar whoop which in the stillness of the night 
may be heard for a great distance. The women 
and children then joined the men in their merry 
gambollings. The dance of the merry-makers pre- 
sented a “pendant” to this picture. They pursued 
their revel without noting the phenomenon until 
the bright moonlight had faded into complete 
darkness ;—then, the dance ceased, and the street 
was filled with wondering watchers. The slight 
figures of the young handsome Creoles, dressed in 
pure white, made them look through the darkness 
like nymphs. 

The central eclipse took place at half-past one, 
The moon was then west of the meridian, and in 
the constellation Gemini,—its eastern limb being 
about 8° from Pollux and 10° from Castor. De 
Geminorum nearly sat on the north-eastern rim: 
—to the eye there seemed only a small space 
between it and the moon. South-west of its limb, 
but at a somewhat greater distance, was 
Geminorum :—the orb of the moon between them 
having, for all I can now think of, the appearance 
of a Chinese round lantern. 


The town lay in total darkness, There was the 
copper-coloured disk on the firmament, —but it 
shed no ray of light, and the terrestrial objects 
cast no shadows. But the stars shone all the 
brighter. Jupiter stood in the zenith; to the 
south-west the splendid constellation of Orion with 
Procyon,—and closer to the southern horizon 
n and that fitful star Eta Argis, now 
as large as Canopus. The southern Cross 
to dip its foot in the Ocean. 

The moon remained for an hour and 
minutes totally eclipsed. The shadow of the t 
entirely covered her during that period ; but, #8 
to confirm the supposition of some astronomers 
that this luminary possesses an inherent brillianey, 
the shadow did not cover her in a uniform manner. 
Her mountains, valleys, craters, and plains wert 
still to be discerned—chiefly during the middle 
the eclipse—near her eastern limb. Whether the 
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produce such an effect, I must leave to those deeply 
yersed in the science of Astronomy to decide. 

It happened—perhaps by accident—that during 
the period when the moon was entirely plunged in 
the shadow of the earth, numerous shooting stars 
became visible :—the greater number flitting in an 
oblique line from south-east to north-west—one in 
aright direction towards the moon. It did not 
seem to belong to our atmosphere ; for as far as 
the naked eye could discern, the moon hid it,— 
nor did I see its emersion. I had just laid aside 
the telescope. 

The most interesting sight was, however, when 
the shadow moved away, and exposed—in the 
commencement very gradually—the unencumbered 
disk. The brilliant light of the first portion of 
the moon showed itself like an excrescence on the 
still to appearance perfectly round disk of the 
shadowed orb :—and when the illuminated portion 
amounted in extent to 8’ 10”, the appearance of 
the moon—perhaps now distorted—-presented the 
excrescence as overlapping the still rounded sha- 
dowy disk. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
By the liberality of Mr. Rogers, the department 
of MSS. in the British Museum has been lately 
enriched with-a document of peculiar interest to 
English literature,—namely, the original covenant 
of indenture between Jobn Milton, gent., and 
Samuel Symons, printer, for the sale and publi- 
cation of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ dated the 27th of April, 
1667. By the terms of agreement, Milton was to 
receive 51. at once, and an additional 5/. after the 
sale of 1,300 copies of each of the first, the second, 
and the third ‘‘impressions” or editions :—making in 
all the sum of 20/. to be received fox the copy of the 
work and the sale of 3,900 copies! The document 
issigned and sealed by ‘‘ John Milton,” and wit- 
nessed by his servant ‘‘ Benjamin Greene.” Its 
history cannot be traced back many years with 
certainty; but it is probable, that the paper passed 
through the hands of Tonson and Dodsley, and at 
length came into the possession of an individual, 
who lived at No. 2, Clifford Street, Bond Street, 
who in the year 1826 disposed of it (together with 
the original assignments of Dryden’s Virgil and 
the Spectator) to Mr. Prowett, bookseller, for the 
sum of 402. These papers were shortly afterwards 
sent to Southgate’s auction-room ; where Milton’s 
agreement was purchased by Mr. Pickering,—who 
sold it to Sir Thomas Lawrence for 60/. At Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's sale at Christie’s, in June 
1830, this document was re-purchased by Mr. 
Pickering for 63/.,—and eventually it was sold 
to Mr. Rogers for one hundred guineas. — 
Some other papers are in existence connected 
with the disposal of the ‘Paradise Lost.” In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 1822, are printed 
three documents then in possession of Sir Thomas 
Gery Cullum, Bart., and now in the collection of 
Dawson Turner, Esq. The first is a receipt from 
John Milton to S. Simmons, dated the 26th of 
April, 1669, for the payment of 5/.—‘ being the 
second five pounds to be paid, mentioned in the 
covenant.” The poet died the 8th of November, 
1674; and the next receipt is signed by his widow 
Elizabeth, the 21st of December, 1680, in acknow- 
ledgment of 87. in full payment of all claims. We 
thus see, that the sum of 15/. agreed to be paid 
for the three editions of the work was reduced by 
%,—so that the sum of 13/. was all that was 
Teceived for the work, exclusive of the 5/. purchase- 
money. The third document is, a general release 
from Elizabeth Milton to S. Symonds, from all 
mits, &e. dated the 29th of April, 1681. In 
addition to the two signatures of Milton above 
loticed, a third, dated in 1631, is engraved in 
ering’s recent edition of Milton’s work, taken 
a printed copy of Aratus in the British 
um; three others, affixed to a legal paper, 
1650, are given in Todd’s edition of the 
poet’s works, edit. 1826, vol. i. p. 84; and a seventh 
ignature, not yet engraved or noticed, may be 
fond in the Egerton MS. 1324, in the British 
m, written in an Album Amicorum belongin 

o Christopher Arnold of Nuremberg, and dai 
Londini, A.D. 1651. Novem. 19.” The motto 


from 2 Epist. Corinth. xii. 9. "Ev doOeveia redet- 
ovrat, and is signed JOANNES MILTONIUS. 

We have this week to record the death of one 
of our eminent archeologists, Mr. Isaac Cullimore : 
respecting whose labours in his peculiar field of 
research a Correspondent sends us a few particu- 
lars.—‘‘ No man,” says he, ‘‘has done more for 
Egyptian antiquities than Mr. Cullimore. To him 
it was a most gratifying fact, that all the deduc- 
tions at which he had previously arrived were 
fully confirmed by modern Egyptian discovery. 
Many of his most valuable papers were read before 
the Royal Society of Literature,—of which he was 
ap active member so long as health permitted. 
This Society some years since published his re- 
storation of the Tablet of Abydos. The Syro- 
Egyptian Society owed much to his exertions in 
its early days. The classification and deciphering 
of cuneiform writing occupied a large portion of his 
attention previously to the Ninevite discoveries, — 
and there is little doubt that his observations on 
this subject if laid before the public would be found 
valuable auxiliaries to further research.” 

We have received from Dr. Henry, the President 
of Queen’s College, Belfast, a correction of the 
numbers quoted by us last week as testifying to 
the steady progress of these Irish educational 
institutions in spite of the illiberal influences 
brought to bear inst them. ‘‘ Owing,” he 
says, “to the difficulty of hearing in the large 
hall of the College, some of the reporters mistook 
the figures. I stated that since October last 191 
students had entered and re-entered,—and that 184 
were then in attendance.” 

The Council of the Society of Arts has of late 
been actively employed in carrying out the sug- 
gestions contained in the letter addressed to the 
Society by Mr. Harry Chester, which we noticed 
some time since, on the subject of a combination 
of Literary and Mechanics Institutions with the 
Society. In answer to the circular letter and a list 
of queries issued, some hundreds of local institu- 
tions have filled in and returned the papers. These 
returns exhibit strong sympathy on the part of the 
various institutions with the proposed scheme, an 
almost unanimous wish to connect themselves with 
the Society of Arts, and a lively sense of the ad- 
vantages which must result from the union. The 
general idea of the scheme may be looked on as 
approved, while the details remain at present to 
be considered. Amongst the probable advantages 
pointed out in the returns are, greater facilities in 
the arrangement of lectures and in obtaining emi- 
nent lecturers in whose ability and principles con- 
fidence may be reposed,—in the purchase and loan 
of books, apparatus, diagrams, specimens, and 
other means of illustration,—in obtaining com- 
petent class teachers,—and in the dissemination of 
information relative to new inventions and dis- 
coveries and to the proceedings of other Societies. 
But the main point—and that, indeed, on which 
all the other advantages depend—is, the establish- 
ment of a central committee for collecting and 
diffusing early and accurate information on scientific 
and practical matters, and for recording, arranging, 
and disseminating the facts and experiences of 
local institutions for the benefit of all. Such an 
union has more than once, our readers know, been 
proposed ; but the poverty of many of the Institu- 
tions, and the partial and local nature of the 
schemes proposed, formed insuperable barriers 
against its realization. The proposal of the Society 
of Arts to become the centre of union seems to 
remove a formidable difficulty. This Society has 
of late assumed a most active and important cha- 
racter,—and its reputation gives to the proposal a 
weight and a prestige which are strongly recognized 
in the returns that have been received. There is, 
we believe, no idea of bringing local Institutions 
under a central board of management, or interfering 
in any manner with their independence; but only 
of forming such an union as shall give to all its 
members the benefit of those facilities which the 
metropolis affords, and by the systematic record 
and publication of the wants of popular Institutions 
obtaining for them the attention of the thinking 
part of the entire community.—A conference will 
be held in the Society’s Rooms early in May,—to 











idea have been invited to send delegates. A very 
large number of these have been already named. 

A Correspondent sends the following answer 
to the question put by Mr. Lettsom at the end of 
his letter which appeared in our columns last week 
[see ante, p. 429].—‘‘ Your Correspondent Mr. W. 
Nanson Lettsom may be informed that the reading 
of the copy of the second folio edition of Shakspeare 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, in the 
passage respecting which he inquires, is :— 

The guilded sea to a most dangerous shore.” 

A petition has been laid before the House of 
Lords urging on Government the propriety of 
establishing a State asylum for the care and 
custody of criminal lunatics. When presentin 
this petition, Lord Shaftesbury made a clear onl 
powerful statement of the abuses which at present 
exist in the treatment of this unhappy class of 
persons. But the Minister received his proposi- 
tion coldly; and without refusing to consider it, 
gave an impression to the House that he was not 
disposed to move in the matter. His opposition 
rested chiefly on the ground of expense,—a reason 
which ought to have no weight in a matter of 
obvious duty like the one in question. 

The stimulating effect of the Exhibition of last 
year is very visible in the fact—to which we have 
already alluded—that the south of Ireland—the 
quarter that sent least to the Crystal Palace—is 
making great efforts to have an Exhibition of its 
own in the month of June. Since we last noticed 
this undertaking, symptoms of great activity have 
been exhibited for its promotion, and the proposed 
Exhibition has been opened to all Ireland. Sir 
Robert Kane—the President of Queen's College, 
Cork—is one of the most active supporters of the 
proposal; and after hearing a statement on the 
subject, Lord Clarendon so much approved of its 
utility as to give his own private subscription of 
501. towards the undertaking. The present Viceroy 
of Ireland has since been waited on, and he has 
undertaken to open the Exhibition in person. 
There has been more canvassing for patronage of 
this Exhibition than we can quite approve of :— 
but we are willing to make some allowance on 
that head for a country that has not yet realized 
the advantages resulting from steady self-reliance. 
The utility of the Exhibition will consist in its 
tendency to awaken an industrial spirit in a loca- 
lity very backward; and we have reason to think 
that many parties not heretofore caring for indus- 
trial progress are in consequence of this move- 
ment beginning to fix their attention on those 
permanently useful measures which can best bene- 
fit Ireland. 

A meeting has been held in Belfast to concert 
measures for the reception in that town of the 
members of the British Association. The Bishop 
of Down presided, the Earl of Belfast explained 
the objects of the Association, and many influential 
landowners and merchants of the district sup- 
ported the meeting by their presence. The best 
feeling prevailed throughout. A local committee 
has been named to undertake the n 
arrangement of details, and a subscription list has 
been opened. The Association will meet in or 
tember, and its various Sections will occupy t 
rooms of Queen’s College,—which are said to be 
sufficiently capacious to admit of them all assem- 
bling under one roof. : 
No city in Europe is so rich in charitable insti- 
tutions as London:—yet no city in Europe is so 
singularly wanting in some institutions which 
would appear of prime and obvious necessity. 
Within these few years, there was no home 
in this metropolis but the public street for 
the idiot:—a hospital for sick children is still 
wanting. We have ragged schools and a found- 
ling hospital,—some provision, however slight, for 
the houseless and abandoned child, — but none 
specially designed for the sick infant. In this 
ct London is peculiar. Every tourist has seen 
or heard of such institutions abroad :—not merely 
at Paris, Brussells, Berlin, Copenhagen, St. Peters- 
burgh, and Vienna, but in the secondary cities— 
Frankfort, Hamburgh, Lemberg, Prague, Pesth, 
and Gratz. The Turks even, in spite of their 
fatalism, have erected a hospital for sick chil- 
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that there exists in London no necessity for such 
an institution,-—for the fact is, that our atmosphere 
is more fatal to the young than that of any city 
here named with perhaps two exceptions. It 
appears—from statistics put forth by a committee 
of which Lord Shaftesbury is president and Mr. 
John Labouchere treasurer, formed for the pur- 
pose of supplying this want—that out of every 
hundred persons born in London twenty-four die 
in the first two years, and nearly eleven more in 
the succeeding eight :—so that 35 per cent. or more 
than a full third of the population of the metropolis 
perishes in childhood. The mortality takes place 
chiefly among the poor—and many of the deaths 
arise solely from the ignorance or the neglect of 

rents. These latter, at least, might be prevented 
~ such arrangements as the founders of the hospital 
in Great Ormond Street contemplate adopting. 

We learn from Paris that the renewed commer- 
cial treaty between France and Belgium will con- 
tain a clause for putting an end to the piracy of 
books in those two countries. When this act shall 
have been ratified, there will no longer exist at 
Brussells a pretext—so far as we know—for re- 
fusing to enter into a contract with England for 
the preservation of our literary copyrights. If 
there should, our statesmen will only need to 
incorporate in the general commercial treaty a 
section on the interchange of intellectual products. 
A little more activity at Whitehall would perhaps 
lead to the immediate completion of our Continental 
treaties. It is not enough to wait, as we are now 
doing, for the adhesion of the wrong-doers :—they 
should be pressed to conform. The case of France 
proves that the point at issue with the pirates may 
be carried if it be seriously urged and made part 
of a general measure. 

The Paris publishers MM. Firmin Didot, 
Brothers, announce a ‘ Nouvelle Biographie An- 
cienne et Moderne,’ to be edited by Dr. Hofer. 
This work is intended to form a supplement to the 
‘ Encyclopédie Moderne’ issued by the same firm. 

The museum of the late Lieut.-Col. Sommer, 
commander of the Castle of Rosenborg, is an- 
nounced for sale, at Copenhagen, on the 21st of 
May. It comprises a large collection of Scandi- 
navian Antiquities, many objects of Greek and 
Roman Art, some gems, and an extensive series 
of ethnological objects from India, Japan, China, 
the South Seas, &c. 

The Courrier de Marseille announces that a 
discovery of some interest has been made in 

pt. Our readers know that one of the pro- 
jects of Mehemet Ali was, the working of an 
emerald-mine at Mount Zabarah, near the borders 
of the Red Sea,—and that under the super- 
intendence of M. Caillaud some works were 
undertaken with that view at the latter part of his 
reign. It is now said that Mr. Allan, the engineer 
of a company formed to work the mine, has found 
at a great depth traces of an ancient gallery in 
which there are various antiques, domestic utensils, 
and an inscription in hieroglyphics. Belzoni was 
of opinion that this mine was worked in early 
times;—and it is now stated that the inscription 
ascribes the commencement of the works to the 
age of Rameses Sesostris—more than sixteen cen- 
turies before the event from which our calendar 
takes its date. 

A Correspondent has sent us from Amsterdam a 
memoir presented to the King of Holland by the 
Members of the lately suppressed Royal Institution 
of the Netherlands. The facts of the case regarding 
this suppression are here stated for the first time 
on authority,—and we must say that they are little 
creditable to the Government of the Hague. The 
Dutch Institute, as our readers will recollect, was 
founded during the occupation of Amsterdam by 
the French,—and it was one of the pet projects of 
the Emperor Napoleon. It continued in full ac- 
tivity after the return of the House of Orange, 
publishing many useful works, directing useful in- 
quiries, and altogether holding a respectable place 
among the learned Societies of Europe. Its income 
was never large. But a few years ago, during a 
financial pressure on the Government, it agreed 
to a reduction of its revenue from 15,000f. to 
11,000f. Nevertheless with these 11,000f. a year 
—about 4407. of our money—the members con- 


trived, in a country where everything is nearly 
as dear as in England, to maintain the former 
dignity of the Institution. Government had, 
however, begun to look on it with an evil 
eye. In 1848 the minister declared that its 
revenues must be reduced to 5,000 f. — where- 
upon an intimation was sent to the king that if 
that sum were voted an honourable existence for 
the Institute would be impossible. No answer 
was vouchsafed,—and the vote was taken for 6,000f. 
More addresses were sent to the King, and inter- 
views with the minister were solicited. The first 
remained silent,—the second shuffled and procrasti- 
nated in a manner highly offensive to the eminent 
men who sought an explanation at his hands. He 
exhibited nevertheless a fixed desire to abolish the 
Institute under the pretext of its re-organization— 
though he appeared unwilling to take upon himself 
the odium of acknowledging this as his own act. 
The members were therefore to be forced into such 
an attitude as would compel them to demand a 
dissolution,—and this was not difficult to a man who 
could refuse supplies and reduce them to complete 
inactivity. They made many attempts to preserve 
their corporate existence. They proposed a finan- 
cial basis of 400/. a year. They offered to consider 
any modifications of their laws suggested by the 
Government. But the minister would not come to 
terms. He positively refused the 400/. basis, and 
refrained from stating what his ideas were with 
respect to re-organization. At length, rendered 
poor and powerless by the hostile Government, it 
only remained for the members of the Institute, to 
use their own words, ‘‘ to pray the king, in case 
the credit of 5,000f. a year should be voted by the 
Chamber, to suppress an institution which, bearing 
the name of royal, and being called to the accom- 
plishment of important duties, could no longer fulfil 
its high mission,—because the Government refused 
to listen to its just claims, to reply to its remon- 
strances, or even to keep the promises which the 
minister had formally made.” In conclusion, the 
members now place their conduct in the matter 
before the learned world,—and appeal to European 
opinion against the treatment which science and 
letters have received from the powers that rule in 
Holland. 





Closing of the Exhibition. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till 
Five, and WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY, May 8.—Admission, 


GEoGRAPHICAL.—April 5.—The President, Sir 
R. I. Murchison, in the chair.—S. Block, Esq. way 
elected a Fellow.—The President stated that the 
Church Missionary Society had granted to the 
Rev. David Livingston leave of absence during two 
years more, to extend his explorations into the 
interior of Africa, to the north of the lately dis. 
covered Lake of Ngami. The President next 
reported the return from Walfish Bay of Mr, 
Francis Galton, with his MS. of routes in the in. 
terior of south-west Africa to the eastward of Wal- 
fish Bay, — which Mr. Galton would lay before 
the Society at the next meeting.—Dr. Rae then 
gave an account of his most recent explorations 
of the south and east coasts of Victoria Land in 
the Arctic Regions, in search of Sir John Franklin’s 
missing Expedition.—The Rev. C. G. Nicolay read 
a paper ‘On the Classification of Watersheds.’ 


GroLocicaL.—April 7.—W. Hopkins, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—Lieut. J. Roberts and 
the Hon. D. F. Fortescue were elected Fellows,— 
The following communications were read :— 

‘On some of the Effects of the Holmfirth Flood,’ 
by J. Prestwich, Esq. The author gave a general 
description of the district between Manchester and 
Huddersfield, and of the valleys of the Holme and 
the Digley in particular, the upper part of which 
latter valley had been dammed up in 1844 to form 
a reservoir. He then described some of the results 
arising from the bursting of the reservoir in Feb- 
ruary last, and the effects of the rush of water on 
the removal of the débris of the embankment and 
of the surface of the valley. The weight of the 
materials swept away from the gap in the embank- 
ment cannot be much less than from 40,000 to 
50,000 tons; and this is scattered in gradually 
decreasing quantity for a distance of half-a-mile. 
Near the embankment the valley is very narrow, 
—and the action of the water on the slopes of its 
sides tore up the surface to a depth of from ten to 
twenty feet, and carried away large masses of rock 
to considerable distances. The bulk of the débris 
scattered over the valley consists of angular frag- 
ments of rock, not exceeding one or two feet in 
diameter ; but amongst them a few large blocks 
occur. Three blocks of various sizes, and weighing 
respectively from about five to eight tons, have 
been transported a distance of half-a-mile, and 
another, twenty-two feet long, six feet broad and 
three and a-half feet thick, and not weighing much 
less than twenty tons, has been carried down a 





1s. ; Catalogue, ls. GEORGE NICOL, 8 ry. 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.—The 
FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL OPEN, at 
their Gallery, 5, Pall Mail East, on MONDAY, April 26.—Admmit- 
tance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. , GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 


The NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS 
WILL OPEN their EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
ou MONDAY, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James’s 
Palace, from Nine o'clock till dusk.—Admission, 1a. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


The NATIONAL INSTITUTION of FINE ARTS.—The EX- 
HIBITION of the above Association WILL OPEN for the season 
on MONDAY NEXT, at the Portland Gallery, No. 316, Regent 
Street, opposite the Polytechnic Institution, from 9 a.m. till dusk. 
—A le. Catalog Season Ticket, 5a. 

BELL SMITH, Secretary. 





GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street.—NOW 
EXHIBITING, daily, the Grand Movin “Some illustrating 
the WELLINGTON CAMPAIGNS in INDIA, PORTUGAL, 
and SPALN, concluding with the BATTLE of WATEKLOVU.— 
Afternoon, Three o'clock ; Evening, Eight o'elock.—Admission, 18; 
Stalls, 28. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 38. Doors open half-an-hour before 
each representation, 

PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — BACHHOFE- 
NER & DEFRIES'S NEW PATENT POLYTECHNIC GAS 
FIRE will be EXHIBITED and LECTURED ON, on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, at half-past Three, and on Tuesday and 
Thursday Evenings, at Nine—A LECTURE, by J. H. Pepper, 
Esq., on Glynn & Appel’s PATENT PAPER for the prevention 
of Piracy and Forgery by the ANASTATIC PROCESS, daily at 
Two o'clock, and every Evening, except Saturday, at Eight.— 
LECTURE on VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, with brilliant Ex- 

Dr. Bachhoffner.—An EXPLANATORY DE- 
US_ KINDS of 


Vv 
ic. — Admission, 1s. ; Schools and Chil- 
dren under ten years of age, Half-price. 
A NEW EDITION OF THE CATALOGUE. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 
Royat.—April 1.—Col. Sabine, V.P., in the 
chair.—‘On the Electro-chemical Polarity of 
Gases,’ by W. R. Grove, Esq. 





dist of a third of a mile from the parent rock. 
After detailing many of the effects produced on 
buildings and trees standing in the way of the flood 
in different parts of the valley, the author observed 
that, as the valley consists of open flats and narrow 
passes, it is in these latter that the force of the 
flood has been most particularly felt,—the débris 
being for the most part deposited in the more open 
space succeeding each pass. At the passes, the 
waters, being again pent up, have torn up fresh 
materials, and transported them to the next open 
space. This is repeated in gradually decreasing 
force nearly all the way to Huddersfield. It 
would be very desirable, said the author, while the 
effects of the Holmfirth flood are still recent, that 
exact measurements should be made of the width 
of the valley in its different parts,—of the fall of 
the ground from the reservoir to the junction of 
the Holme with the Colne,— of the height to which 
water rose in various parts of the flood-stream— 
of the time taken for the water to rise and run off, 
&c., so that the velocity and power of the flood 
might be determined and its results more accurately 
recorded.—‘ On the Salt-range in the Punjab,’ by 
Dr. A. Fleming.——‘On the Geology of the Country 
around Kotah, Deccan,’ by Dr. T. L. Bell. In 
this paper was given a geological description of 
the neighbourhood of the village of Kotah, on the 
Pranheetah River, in the Deccan, and a detailed 
account of experimental borings in search for coal 
at that place. Obscure traces of vegetable remains, 
and some specimens of fish (Lepidotus Deccanensis); 
lately described in the Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society, and probably of oolitic age, are 
here found in bituminous shale; but no indications 
of the presence of coal have been met with. 
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SraTisTicaAL.— April 19.—Lieut.-Col. W. H. 
Sykes, V.P., in the chair.—Dr. Guy read a paper 
‘On the Vital Statistics of Chittagong, Bengal,’ by 
Assistant-Surgeon Bedford:—and Mr. Farr brought | — 
before the meeting a highly interesting notice of 


the cholera in England in 1848-9, —the dis- 


cussion of which was adjourned to the next 


meeting. ; lle ns ' 

LinneEAN.—April 20.—R. Brown, Esq., in the 
cbair.—A collection of dried plants made in Aus- 
tralia, by J. Drummond, Esq., was presented by 
W. W. Saunders, Esq.—J. D. Salmon, Esq. ex- 
hibited a specimen of the Coquilla nut which con- 
tained in one of its cells a full-grown larva of a 
coleopterous insect belonging to the genus Ca- 
landra. There was no external perforation, and 
the parent insect had probably deposited the egg 
in the fruit when quite soft.—Mr. A. White ex- 
hibited a collection of insects made on the banks 
of the River Amazon by Mr. Bates.—The Presi- 
dent exhibited polished specimens of fossil palms 
from the island of Antigua, and compared them 
with the sections of recent palms.—The Secretary 
read a portion of a Commentary on the Hortus 
Malabaricus of Rheede, by Dr. H. Buchanan. 





InsTITUTION OF CivIL ENGINEERS.—April 20. 
—J. M. Rendel, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
The paper read was, ‘The Economy of Railways, 
asa Means of Transit, comprising the Classification 
of the Traffic, in Relation to the most appropriate 
Speeds for the Conveyance of Passengers and 
Merchandise,’ by Mr. Braithwaite Poole. After 
referring to the influence which cheap and rapid 
communications had on the prosperity of a nation, 
the author alluded to the rise of the railway system 
in this country, expressing the belief that it would 
have been economical and wise if the legislature 
had in the first instance determined the lines on 
which the system of railways should have been 
constructed throughout the kingdom, so as to have 
avoided the present ruinous competition. The 
passenger traffic now exceeded, annually, four times 
the entire population of Great Britain, and was 
conveyed at three times the speed and one-third 
the fares formerly charged by the old stage or 
mail coaches, whilst the cost of conveyance of mer- 
chandise, minerals, and agricultural produce had 
been reduced 50 per cent., as compared with the 
mates charged on canals and turnpike roads fifteen 
years ago. The ordinary fares for passengers 
ranged from twopence three-farthings to a half- 
penny per mile, and for merchandise from one 
penny to sixpence per ton per mile. The author 
then proceeded to consider the economy which 

ight be introduced into the working of railways; 

divided the subject into sixteen different heads, 
each of which referred to some particular point 
where it was thought a reduction of expenses 
might be made. ‘The principal point advanced 
was, the amalgamating, or working, of all the rail- 
ways in four great divisions, and insuring unity of 
Management in every department, in the main- 
tenance of the permanent way, and of the rolling 
stock, as well as in their manufacture, —several 
improvements in the construction of the waggons 
being suggested. If a general classification of 
trains were arranged throughout the kingdom, 
teparating each class, and running them at diffe- 
tent speeds whenever practicable, it was thought 
that it would be conducive to the interest of all 
parties, as it was urged to be a manifest injustice 
tewards those who paid the highest fares to find 
third-class passengers arriving at the same time 
With them. Punctuality and regularity required 
to be strictly attended to for the maintenance of a 
certain definite Numerous instances were 
wduced to show the vast advantages and economy 
of the railway system, without which the penny 
postage could not have been achieved, or the Great 

bition rendered available to the multitude; 
the produce of the land and sea, in vegetables, 
fruit, meat, fish, all provisions and fuel, would have 
Tmained as limited in consumption as heretofore; 
ad the poor man’s fireside in the rural districts 
Would never have been warmed by coal. 





have a convenient mode of re-discovering what was 
already known; and when their sententious formule 
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Photography: a Treatise on the Chemical Changes 
produced by Solar Radiation, and the Production 
of Pictures from Nature, by the Daguerreotype, 
Calotype, and other Photographic Processes. By 
Robert Hunt. Griffin & Co. 
THERE are two methods of writing a book on 
practical science :—one, to give a luminous digest 
under general heads, sifting out the sound facts 
from the verbiage with which they are generally 
connected and arranging them in logical sequence, 
—the other, to allow each writer to describe his 
processes in his own language, merely connecting 
the subjects by such observations as may render 
them readable. Of these methods we prefer the 
former :—Mr. Hunt has chosen the latter,—adding 
some contributions of his own, not new, and not 
always very intelligible. On the whole, we may 
remark, nevertheless, that his is perhaps the best 
compilation on Photography that has yet appeared, 
—but then, that is not saying much. 

Mr. Hunt’s book is defective, too :—for instance, 
nothing is said in it of the comparative merits of 
the higher order of optical instruments. In fact, 
all writers have hitherto shunned the optical 
portion of Photography, Herschel excepted. There 
is, it is true, a description here given of a peri- 
scopic form of lens,—which is put forth as all that 
is necessary for the student. Mr. Hunt says :-— 
**T have long used myself and constructed for 
others a camera obscura, which appears to an- 
swer remarkably well, with a non-achromatic 
lens.”—Now, this is going back to the infancy of 
the art,—and very unlike the recommendation 
of Sir John Herschel, who explicitly states the 
conditions of a flat field, a sharp focus at great 
inclinations of the visual ray, and a perfect achro- 
maticity, as indispensable” (Philosophical Trans- 
actions, Part I. 1840) :—so do we. This is rendered 
obvious from the great extension of the chemical 
spectrum,—which extension itself is the best means 
of actually testing the perfection arrived at in the 
construction ofa lens. We cannot enter fully into 
this matter here ; but we may remark, that the 
refractive and dispersive indices best adapted for 
collecting the chemical focus of the rays of light 
may be found in Herschel’s ‘Treatise on Light,’— 
or indeed in any recent elementary work on Optics. 
The same have been practically applied by Voigt- 
linder, Ross, and others ; and we may state that 
every difficulty of spherical and chromatic aberra- 
tion has been completely surmounted. 

On the subject of Calotype and all the processes 
on glass, our lively neighbours across the Channel 


are reduced into English weights and measures, 
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groundwork of every — To be sure, there 

are slight differences ; but still, the English philo- 
sopher having established his process on the un- 
erring basis of atomic proportion, he has left little 
else to be done with the gallo-nitrates of silver. 
We except from this category the new and valu- 
able Collodion process, — which is destined to 
supersede every negative and positive process yet 
discovered. Unshackled as we believe it to be by 
the Patent Laws, we look forward to this vigorous 
cultivation with great interest. 

Mr. Hunt devotes a preliminary chapter to the 
history of photography. In noticing this, we pass 
over the doings of the alchemists; who were just 
as little likely to stumble in the course of their pur- 
suits on the cause of the blackening of horn-silver 
as they were to discover the real California itself. 
They taught that silver differed from gold only 
in being mercury interpenetrated by the sul- 
phurous principle of the sun's rays. The illustri- 
ous Scheele first pointed out the dissimilar power 
in the rays of the spectrum in producing change 
in salts of silver. Bérard, Seebeck, and others 
directed their attention to the luminous and che- 
mical influences ; while Wollaston was the first 
observer who pointed out the fact of the decompo- 
sition of gum guaiacum by the rays of light. This 
was no doubt the forerunner to Niepce’s discovery 
of Heliography. 

Sir Humphry Davy and Wedgwood, in 1802, 
succeeded in producing faint images in the solar 
nieseian-lbe were unable to fix them.—M. 
Niepce, of Chalons, on the Saone, first directed 
his attention to this subject in 1814. For ten 
years after this period he does not appear to have 
made much progress; until an accidental disclosure 
made him acquainted with M. Daguerre, who had 
for some time been causing his friends much un- 
easiness as to the state of his intellect by pursuing 
what they considered the wild chimera of attempt- 
ing to fix the beautiful images of the camera obscura 
by a chemical process. M. Niepce exhibited some 
specimens of Heliography to the Royal Society, 
and also presented a paper in 1827 with an in- 
junction of secrecy; but owing to a bye-law of the 
Society such a paper under such a condition could 
not be received, and the specimens were suffered 
to fall into the hands of the curious. They did 
not, however, succeed in awakening the dormant 
energies of Englishmen :—so difficult is it for a new 
truth to find earnest minds for its cultivation. In 
1829, a deed of copartnership was formed between 
MM. Niepce and Daguerre for a mutual investiga- 
tion of the subject. Although Niepce had already 
used polished silver plates darkened with iodine to 
produce a background for the evaporation of resin- 
ous matter and essential oils, and had been able to 

roduce impressions on glass representing the high 
Fights, half tints, and shadows with tolerable clear- 
ness ; still, the time of exposure in the camera 
occupied some hours,—and the uncertainty of the 
results, the want of sensibility and depth of tone, © 
were objections that appeared insurmountable. 
Happily, M. Daguerre, separating his operations 
from these gummy evaporations, commenced with 
iodized plates ; and the correlative idea of devel- 
oping with an evaporable metal eventually led to 
the discovery of the Daguerreotype process :—not 
until M. Daguerre had nearly given the matter up 
in despair. He kept his mercury at the —e 
point,—and consequently obtained only a cloud 
white film. One day, observing a slight indication 
of an image on the extreme edge of the plate of 
silver, where it had partly rested on the ledge of the 
holder and been less exposed to the vapour of mer- 
cury, he at once tried a lower temperature :—and 
the first experiment led to his brilliant discovery - 
in 1839. 
M. Daguerre exposed his silver plates to the 
vapour of iodine only; but as this gas is one of 
the electro-negative group of gaseous acids, chlo- 
rine, bromine and fluorine,—the combination of 
one or more of these latter with iodine was a 
natural suggestion, for the, merits of discovering 
which there are at least fifty claimants. 
The only other really important discovery 
towards perfecting the photography of plates was, 
the fixing process of M. Fizeau :—a solution of 
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which solution the gold is precipitated by heat, over 
the surface of the image,—thus rendering it per- 
manent from the ordinary action of decomposition. 

In this rapid sketch we have almost omitted the 
name of Sir John Herschel,—from a desire to 
direct special attention to his valuable contribu- 
tions to this interesting subject. We refer to his 

rs of March 1839 and February 1840, in the 

hilosophical Transactions, —and we hope these 

may be printed entire in a cheap form for general 
reference. 

But for its length, we should have desired to 
quote entire Mr. Hunt’s chapter on the svlar 
agency producing chemical change. Our readers 
must, however, content themselves with the fol- 
lowing portion of it,—and refer to the book itself 


for the remainder.— 

** The operation of these antagonistic forces [of light] is 
somewhat remarkably shown over different regions of the 
earth. Advancing from our own lands towards the tropics, 
it is found that the difficulties of obtaining pictures by the 
solar influences increase; and, under the action of the 
glowing light of equatorial climes, a much longer period is 
required for impressing a photograph than is occupied in 
the process either in London or Paris. It has been stated 
by Pr. Draper, that in his progress from New York to the 
Southern States he found the space protected from chemical 
change by the yellow rays regularly increasing. The same 
result is apparent in the differences between the spring and 
summer. Usually in April and March photographs are more 
readily obtained than in June and July. It is worthy of 
notice, that the morning sun, between the hours of eight 
and twelve, produces much better effects than can be ob- 
tained after the hour of noon: this was observed at a very 
early period by Daguerre. For drawings by application, 
this is but slightly, if at all, felt, but with the camera it is 
of some consequence to attend to thisfact. We are not yet 
in a position to record more than the fact,—the cause of 
the difference is not yet determined; probably it may be 
found to exist in a greater absorptive action of the at- 
mosphere, caused by the elevation of aqueous vapour 
from the earth. But the experiments of M. Malaguti seem 
te imply the contrary, this philosopher having found that 
the chemical rays permeate water more readily than they 
do air: some experiments of my own, however, are not in 
accordance with M. Malaguti’s results. In the neighbour- 
hood of large towns it might be accounted for by the cir- 
cumstance of the air becoming, during the day, more and 
more impregnated with coal smoke, &c., which offers very 
powerful interruption to the free passage of the chemical 
rays. This will, however, scarcely account for the same 
interference being found to exist in the open country, some 
miles from any town. Until our meteorological observers 
adopt a system of registering the variations of light and 
actinic power by means of some well-devised instrument, we 
cannot expect to arrive at any very definite results. The 
subject involves some matters of the first importance in 
photometry and meteorology, and it is to be desired that 
our public observatories should be furnished with the re- 
quired instruments for carrying out a series of observations 
on the diurnal and monthly changes in the relative con- 
ditions of the solar radiations.” 


The chemical rays permeate a moist atmosphere 
more easily than a dry one,—are more active in an 
atmosphere of ozone than in its absence. In the 
field of the electro-magnet they are dia-magnetic, 
and more rapid in their action on bromo-iodide of 
silver,—their refractive index indicates a higher 
refrangibility, but so slight as almost to have 
escaped observation. 

It is in these two branches of new philosophical 
inquiry that the action of Heliography must be 
studied. 


To justify what we have said in the way of 
stricture at the opening of this article, we quote 
two specimens of ambiguous statement.— 

“The most extraordinary character of the hydriodic 
salts is, that a very slight difference in the strength of the 
solutions [1], in the composition of the photographic 
paper [2], or in the character of the incident light [3], pro- 
duces totally opposite effects; in one case, the paper is 
rapidly whitened [which one ?), in the other a deep black- 
ness is produced almost as rapidly [which other ?], Some- 
times these opposing actions are in equilibrium, and then 

paper continues for a long time perfectly insensible. 
The uncertainty attending the application of these salts 
arising from the above cause, has greatly circumscribed their 
use as photographic agents” [which of the above causes ?]. 
ti 

“Now, as every ray of light producing the coloured 
image is accompanied by the chemical principle actinism, 
and as this is regulated in action by the luminous intensity 
of the rays. the most luminous (yellow) producing the least 
chemical effect, which increases with the diminishing illu- 
minating power of the radiating source, we have the im- 
pression made of every gradation according to the colour of 
the objeet we would copy.” 
—We have tried to fathom the depths of this pas- 
sage,—let our readers do the same. We confess 
our own inability to extract a tangible idea out of 
it. We could select scores of similar instances 
from the book. Amplitude of comprehension 


we have obscurity of expression where we should 

look for scientific precision. Mr. Hunt should 

bear in mind that he is not writing a book for 

those who understand photography,—but for those 

who do not. Concise detail of processes, carefully 

pointing out the difficulties to be surmounted and 

the causes of spontaneous decomposition, are all 

that a beginner requires :—the merely curious and 

speculative should be classed as such. 

Mr. Hunt devotes a chapter to the subject of the 

selection of paper, when a few words would have 

sufficed. He says:—‘‘The principal difficulty we 

have to contend with in using paper is the different 
degrees of imbibition arising from inequalities in the 

texture.”—This may be easily obviated by sizing 
the back with three grains of isinglass to the ounce 
of water. He recommends “that the paper shall 
be placed in a shallow dish filled with water, to 
which a sufficient quantity of nitric acid has been 

added to make it slightly sour to the taste.” What 
is a sufficient quantity ’—and what should be the 

degree of sourness? He adds:— ‘‘The paper 
should be sponged over on both sides with water, to 
free it from acid.” Has Mr. Hunt really tried 

this experiment? If so, does he remember the 
rough appearance caused by such an operation ?— 
to say nothing of the bad effect of washing the 
paper with nitric acid at all,—as, if there be any 

metallic or earthy bases in the paper they are 

changed into nitrates, which no mere application of 
water can wash out. In addition to this, nitric 
acid renders the paper so tender that it cannot be 
worked at all. Size the back as above stated,— 
spread on the surface a 20-grain solution of nitrate 
of silver, and dry :—should no black spots appear 
on the surface immediately, or after half an hour, 

such paper is good enough. Care should be taken 
to allow no more time to intervene than will just 
dry the paper after the silver wash, before it is 
washed over with a 25-grain solution of iodide of 
potassium ; and in order to insure perfect decom- 
position of the nitrate, the paper should be allowed 
to be face upwards for ten minutes, to insure the 
perfect conversion of all the nitrate into an in- 
soluble iodide of silver,—great care being taken to 
wash out all the nitrate of potash which is formed 
by this decomposition. The presence of nitrate of 
potash is the great cause of failure in the Calotype 
process. 

We cannot do better than recommend the ex- 
perimenter to follow out Mr. Cundell’s directions, 
first published in the Philosophical Magazine in 
May, 1844, which Mr. Hunt quotes,—with this 
modification, that the gallo-aceto-nitrate solution 
which he recommends, although only half the 
strength of Mr. Fox Talbot’s, is much too strong, 
unless the papers can be used immediately. To 
omit the washing afterwards, and use one part of 
the 50-grain aceto-nitrate solution, two parts of 
gallie acid, and sixty of water, will excite the paper 
sufficiently for views, and such paper will keep for 
three days without browning. All depends on 
having the solutions weak enough, and all the 
vessels, glass slides, and blotting-papers perfectly 
clean. Le Gray’s waxed-paper process is perhaps 
the best and latest improvement yet introduced. 
His proofs are almost equal to albuminized glass 
for definition, and more soft and artistic; and this 
paper, even when excited, will keep for six days— 
a quality not to be overlooked by those who make 
a rapid calotype tour through the country during 
the pleasant month of May. 

Of the daguerreotype processes we shall not say 
much. The delicacy of manipulation is such, and 
the difficulties to be surmounted are so many and 
various, that nothing but long practice can insure 
success. We were surprised to find in this volume 
no allusion to the brochure of the Baron Gros, 
‘Quelques Notes sur la Photographie sur Plaques 
Métalliques,’ published in Paris in 1850. For the 
directions to secure more exactitude in manipula- 
tion which it contains, it should have been trans- 
lated ere now,—and no work on the photography 
of plates can be considered complete without some 
reference to it. 

Mr. Shaw, in conjunction with Dr. Percy, has 
published a valuable paper on the theory of the 
action of the treotype. It appeared in the 


Mr. Hunt quotes it entire at page 192 of the 
volume before us. 

Mr. Hunt wisely says little about the absurdities 
of our Transatlantic friends on the subject of ob- 
taining the natural colours. Some new metallic 
element and some very new compound will have to 
be discovered before so desirable a result can be 
produced. Neither does he support the assertion 
that the chemical focus is continuously changing in 
relation to the visual for the same distance of the 
radiant to the lens. This is a question of faet, to 
be ascertained by repeated experiments,—and not 
for discussion in our columns. 

Mr. Hunt’s book gives engraved examples of 
a negative and of a positive view. The first will 
convey a very faint idea of the real negative: it 
is not the converse of the positive, but only a 

of the same engraving with the lights reversed and 
not deep enough in tone. We hope that whens 
new edition is called for, Mr. Hunt will re-classi 
his book, giving the really important matter first, 
—expunge all redundancy,—and be as sparing as 
he can of the superlative form of the adjective — 
Our columns for some time past have afforded 
evidence that the subject of which he treats is 
making great progress ; and what we want is, sound 
thought expressed in sound words, and in as few 
of them as possible. 





FINE ARTS 


Christian Iconography ; or, the History of Christian 
Artin the Middle Ages. By M. Didron. Trans- 
lated by E. J. Millington. Bohn. 


A.tTHouGH the ‘Christian Iconography’ of M. 
Didron has already attained a European reputa- 
tion, it has not hitherto appeared in any form 
available to the English public ; and we there- 
fore gladly welcome a popular edition which 
brings it within the reach of a large class of readers. 
—At the present time, when Medieval Art has 
with many become almost a point of faith, the 
necessity for some such work is constantly forced 
on our attention; for if the principles which M. 
Didron has analyzed so carefully were well under- 
stood, we should not so often have occasion to 
complain of anachronisms, and of those incongrui- 
ties of style which arise from ignorance or neglect 
of the delicate shades of variety that marked each 
successive age. 

The powerful influence of Christianity over the 
imitative arts in the Middle Ages may be easily 
inferred from the profuse decoration of ev 
kind displayed in cathedrals and ecclesiastical 
buildings erected between the ninth and the seven- 
teenth centuries. Some of the large churches of 
France were adorned with between 3,000 and 
4,000 statues of stone,—while others had from 
3,000 to 5,000 figures painted on glass ; and 
though, from various causes, a large proportion 
of these decorations have disappeared, enough 
even now remain to show that there was an im- 
portant meaning attached to them. Writers of 
every epoch bear witness that “the instruction and 
edification of the people were the paramount 
objects proposed” to be attained by this mode of 
historical embellishment ; and our author points 
out that at the extreme points of the Middle Ages, 
the same idea prevailed,—an idea that can be well 
expressed in the words of Paulinus, Bishop of 
Nola, who assigned as a reason for decorating the 
basilica of St. Felix at Fondi, that— 

“Among the crowds attracted hither by the fame of St. 
Felix, there are peasants recently converted, who cannot 
read, and who, before embracing the faith of Christ, had 
long been the slaves of profane usages, and had obe 
their senses as gods. They arrive here from afar, and from 
all parts of the country. Glowing with faith, they despise 
the chilling frosts; they pass the entire night in joyous 
watchings; they drive away slumber by gaiety, and dark- 
ness by torches. But they mingle festivities with their 
prayers, and, after singing hymns to God, abandon them- 
selves to good cheer; they joyously stain with odoriferous 
wine the tombs of the Saints. They sing in the midst of 
their cups, and, by their drunken lips, the demon insults 
St. Felix. I have, therefore, thought it expedient to enliven 
with paintings the entire habitation of the Holy 
Images thus traced and coloured will perhaps inspire those 
rude minds with astonishment. Inscriptions are 
above the pictures, in order that the letter may explain 
what the hand has depicted. While showing them to each 
other, and reading thus by turns these pictured objects, 








seems to have supplanted reasoning power,—and 
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eyes aid them to endure fasting. Painting beguiles their 
hunger, better habits govern these wondering men, and 
studying these holy histories, chastity and virtue are en- 

dered by such examples of piety. These sober gazers 
are intoxicated with excitement, though they have ceased 
to indulge in wine. A great part of the time being spent 
in looking at these pictures, they drink much less, for there 
gemain only a few short minutes for their repast.” 

Thus the clergy of the Middle Ages personified 
Science and Doctrine for the instruction of those 
who could not read. The lesson reached the heart 
through the eyes, instead of entering at the ears. 
The learning of the eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth centuries was directed exclusively to the 
collecting and collating moral and physical facts 
accumula by the ancients. Classification per- 
waded everything ;—and, consequently, says our 
author, “‘ the object of Art being to instruct, the 

of instruction was intended to be encyclo- 
pedic, and effectively it became so.” 

The latest and most complete encyclopedia of 
that epoch is the ‘Speculum Universale,’ or 
‘Miroir Universel,’ of Vincent de Beauvais,—the 
preceptor of the children of St. Louis, and a man 
of extraordinary erudition. In the classification 
which he adopted he follows ‘‘the course of time 
from year to year and from age to age; inter- 
weaving logically, and as if of necessity, all those 
facts pertaining to nature or to mankind of which 
he had, by careful analysis, traced the distinction 
or the connection.” After the admirable and suc- 
einct account of the encyclopedia of Beauvais,— | 
the analytical and chronological arrangement of | 
which he thinks superior to that adopted by Bacon, | 
or by the Encyclopedists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, or even to that of Marie Amptre,—M. 
Didron proceeds to show that the order adopted 
by Beauvais in his encyclopedia is precisely that | 
in which the statues decorating the exterior of | 
Chartres Cathedral arearranged.— 

“The sculptures here open with the creation of the 
world, to the illustration of which thirty-six tableaux and 
seventy-five statues are devoted, beginning with the mo- 
ment when God leaves his repose to create the heavens and 


man is created; that he has Jearned to labour, and to guide 
his actions aright; that he takes toil with the one hand 
for his support, and virtue with the other for his guide 
and protectress, he may advance without fear of going 
astray: he may live, and become the architect of his own 
history; and, after a certain period, he will reach the 
point he has had in view. Man’s career is then continued 
from the Creation to the Last Judgment, just as the sun 
pursues his course from east to west, and the remaining 
statues are, therefore, devoted to exhibiting the history of 
the world, from the period of Adam and Eve, whom we left 
digging and spinning without the gates of Paradise, down 
to the end of time. The inspired sculptor has, indeed, by 
the aid of the Prophets and of the Apocalypse, divined 
the future fate of man, long after (poor mortal!) his own 
earthly existence should have terminated. No less than 
1488 statues were employed, and still remain, to set forth a 
history comprising so many ages, so many events, and so 
many human beings. This is the fourth and last division ; 
it fills three recesses of the north porch, as well as the 
entire porch and the three bays of the southern entrance. 
These sculptures, then, are, in the fullest sense of the word, 
what, in the language of the middle ages, was called the 
‘Image or Mirror of the Universe.’ They form an entire 
poem, in the first canto of which we see reflected the image 
of Nature, organic and inorganic; in the second, that of 
science; that of the moral sense in the third; of man in the 
fourth ; and in the whole, lastly, the entire world. Such is 
the intellectual framework of this stone Encyclopedia ; such 
its plan and moral unity.” 


The above extract shows, that many statues 
which are unintelligible and uninteresting when 
isolated take a new meaning when connected with 
others that properly belong to them. Whenever, 
therefore, from one circumstance or another, trans- 
positions or displacements are found, the safest 
plan, according to M. Didron, would be for the 
archeologist to have recourse to the arrangement 
of Beauvais. 

M. Didron’s instructions for Iconography em- 
brace every branch of the subject; and his lucid 
explanations of the attributes, emblems, and | however, necessarily limit our inquiry to the 
symbols in each division leave us nothing to desire. | archeological history of the first person of the 
The first part he devotes to the examination of| Trinity through its different periods. 
the Glory, or Nimbus,—which is analogous toa| Previous to the twelfth century the Divine Pre- 
crown when it encircles a head only. To those | sence appears to have been intimated merely by a 
engaged in remodelling Gothic sculpture a correct | hand issuing from the clouds or from heaven. In 


suggest the idea of transparency, or a lnminous 
atmosphere emanating from the head. In the 
succeeding three centuries the nimbus became 
smaller and opaque, resembling a plate or pillow : 
—and simultaneously with the decline of Gothic 
Art in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it 
became generally materialized, till the intention 
of figuring a light was lost, and the outward form 
alone was preserved. At the Renaissance the 
original delicate mode of depicting the nimbus was 
revived ; but at the end of the sixteenth century 
it vanished altogether :—and “ thus,” our author 
observes, ‘‘the close of the middle ages was marked 
by a repetition of the same peculiarity which had 
attended their commencement,—the divinity and 
the saints were alike destitute of the nimbus.” 
The second part of the book is devoted to ex- 
plaining the various representations of the persons 
of the Divine Trinity at different periods of our 
era:—the iconography of each being traced sepa- 
rately, and then united under the appellation of 
the Holy Trinity. M. Didron points out that, 
historically considered, it is in the Old Testament 
that God the Father chiefly displays his power,— 
the two other persons of the Trinity being scarcely 
mentioned ; while, on the other hand, in the New 
Testament, God the Father almost entirely dis- 
appears, and the Son becomes especially present :— 
the Holy Ghost appearing sometimes in one and 
sometimes in the other. It was not till the end of 
the fourteenth and during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries that the Father was represented 
in his own person:—and the reasons assigned b 
M. Didron for the extreme rarity of the portrait 
are curious and worthy of investigation. We, 





the eartli, and continued to that in which Adam and Eve, 
having been guilty of disobedience, are driven from Para- | 
dise, to pass the remainder of their lives in tears and in | 
labour. This is made by the encyclopadist the first 

groundwork of his subject; it is the Genesis of organic 

and inorganic nature—of living creatures and reasoning 

beings; that in which the biblical cosmogony is developed, | 
and which leads to that terrible event, the fearful male- | 
diction pronounced upon man by his God. This first sec- 
tion, called by Beauvais the ‘ Miroir Naturel,’ is seulp- 
tured on the centralarch of the north porch. But although 
man, by the guilt of Adam, had incurred the penalty of | 
death to the body, and torment to the soul, he might yet 

redeem himself by labour. 
from Paradise, God still has compassion on our first | 
parents: he gave them skins of beasts for garments, and | 
taught them how to clothe themselves; and the sculptor | 


labour with the hands, and with the mind. On the right 
of the Fall of Man, he sculptured, under the eyes of all 
men, and for their perpetual instruction, first, a calendar 
of stone, describing all the labours of the country in their 
seasons; then a catechism of the mechanical arts practised 
by the dwellers in towns; and, finally, for the benefit of 
ose engaged in jntellectual occupations, a manual of the 
Kiberal arts, personified, preferably, under the figures of a 
philosopher, a geometrician, and a magician. The entire 
subject is developed in a series of 103 figures, in the north 
ag and more especially in the arch on the right hand. 
h is the second division, exhibiting at once an historical 
and allegorical representation of agricultural and manufac- 
turing industry—of commerce, and of art. It is not, how- 
ever, enough for man to labour only; his muscular powers 
and intellectual energy must be exerted for a worthy 
ect; he must make a good employment of the faculties 
with which he is endowed by God, and of the riches ac- 
quired by his own industry. To walk is not enough: we 
Must walk in a straight path, nor is it enough to act, unless 
we act well and virtuously. Thus fur moral and religious 
purposes, the porches of Notre Dame de Chartres were 
‘ncrusted with 148 effigies, representing the virtues which 
it is our duty to embrace—the vices that we ought to over- 
come. Man, created by God, has duties to fulfil towards 
his Maker from whom he is derived, towards society in the 
of which he lives, towards the family in which he 

was brought up, and the household over which he, in his 
» presides; lastly, he has duties towards himself, pos- 
sessing, as he does, a physical organization to be preserved, 
aheart to be softened and warmed, and a mind to be en- 
ned. Thence arise four orders of virtues, the theo- 
logical, political, domestic, and personal; all placed in 
tion to their contrary vices, as light is to darkness. 
nifications of all these virtues are sculptured in the 
different bands or courses of the vaulting. Theological 
4nd political virtues, the influence of which is external, and 
le for the public arena, are placed without ; domestic 

and personal virtues, which affect the individual and his 
ly, are made to retire within the porch, where they 
find shelter, in stillness and comparative obscurity. Such 
is the third part, the ‘ Miroir Moral,’ which occupies the 





Even while expelling them | are all distinguished by a nimbus; but that in the 


prophets are far less honoured, excepting in locali- 
hence took occasion to instruct the Beaucerons how to | ties where the Oriental and Byzantine spirit has 
shown itself. In the East it is characteristic of 
physical energy no less than of moral worth,—of 
civil or political power as well as of religious fer- 
vour; it is given to kings and saints,—to good 
and evil,—to devils and false gods,—while it is 
entirely withheld from all beings destitute of 


knowledge of the peculiar characteristics of this | the twelfth century the hand ceased to be the sole 
attribute is obviously most important; since any | manifestation of the Father,—and the face began 
omission or misapplication may transform a saint | to be introduced. Subsequently we see the upper 
into an ordinary mortal or elevate the mere part of the body,—and at length the entire person. 
mortal into a divinity. Occasionally, not only the| So timid and progressive, M. Didron remarks, 
head but the entire figure is encircled by a nimbus; | “were the efforts of an art which till then had 
and this M. Didron distinguishes by the term | either felt no desire to attempt the representation 
aureole,—an attribute almost exclusively restricted | of God, or had been incapable of delineating the 
to the Divine Persons, to the Virgin Mary, or to| Omnipotent.” However, about 1360 a distinct 
the souls of saints exalted after death. It appears | idea of the Father became irrevocably fixed. At 
that in the East the persons of the Old Testament | first the figures were too youthful,—approximating 
too nearly to those of the Son; but in the sixteenth 
century the relative proportions of age were pre- 
served,—and from that time forward ‘‘God the 
Father appears to have a face and figure peculiarly 
his own, and of which he is never after deprived.” 
The next section of the subject treats of the Son. 
As the reasons alleged against any material repre- 
sentations of the Father could not be adduced 
against representing the Son, the latter is found to 
have been pourtrayed in every era;—and an exami- 


West the Jewish kings, patriarchs, judges, and 





power or deficient in virtue, infirm or conquered : 
—a sign borne by the mighty and powerful alone. 
In the West it is regarded as a peculiar attribute 
of holiness; being almost exclusively confined to 
the heads of the divinity, angels, or saints—and to 
the personification of holy ideas:—a higher claim 
than mere power and authority being deemed 
essential. The poor and humble who have mani- 
fested their love to God by virtuous acts are pre- 
ferred in the representations of Heaven before 
kings, emperors, and popes. This system pre- 
vailed till the fourteenth century; when the im- 
portant signification of the nimbus began to dis- 
appear. During the first four centuries of the 
Christian era the nimbus was rarely seen; but to- 
wards the fifth and sixth centuries, when the Church 
was established and its power confirmed, every- 
thing became hierarchical, and the hierarchy 
being extended from earth to heaven, the divine 
beings, saints, and holy men were distinguished in 
regular order according to their ranks. The 
Christian nimbus is not found on well authenticated 
monumenis earlier than the sixth century; and 
the transition from total ab to constant pre- 
sence was effected during the following three cen- 
turies. Up to the twelfth century it was in the 








archway, and the north porch generally. Now that 


form of an attenuated disc, so lightly traced as to 


nation of the most ancient Christian works of Art 
shows the developement of two iconographic facta 
of great importance to the student.— 


“The figure of Christ, which had at first been youthful, 
becomes older from century to century, in proportion as the 
age of Christianity itself progresses. That of the Virgin, 
on the contrary, who was originally represented in the 
catacombs as from forty to fifty years of age, becomes more 
youthful with every succeeding century, until, at the close 
of the Gothic epoch, her age appears to be not more than 
fifteen or twenty. In proportion as the Son grows older, 
the mother is represented as more youthful. Towards the 
thirteenth century Jesus and Mary are of the same age, 
about thirty or thirty-five years. The mother and child 

who have thus met, as it were, afterwards separate, and 
thence continue to diverge still more widely one from the 
other. The youthfulness of Christ, which is remarked on 
the most ancient Christian monuments, is a predominating 
and very curious fact.” 


Towards the close of the tenth century a total 
change came over the aspect of Christianity. In 
the primitive ages that passage in the Gospel in 
which Christ is compared to the Good Shepherd 
was held in such peculiar favour, that it was repre- 
sented in every variety that could indicate the 
goodness and love of the Saviour. From the 
eleventh to the sixteenth century, however, we 
find no traces of this consoling parable ; and im- 
stead of Christ appearing as a god of peace and 
love, the representations gradually assumed a more 
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gloomy and terrible character,—the objects which 
the clergy and artists apparently had in view being 
at first to charm and subsequently to alarm the 
minds of men. M. Didron says :— 

“But at the approach of the year 1000, everything 
looked gloomy and overcast. ‘The belief that the end of 
the world was approaching was not perhaps so universally 
prevalent as has been asserted, nor was its influence upon 
art so great as has been imagined. Still, the events then 
passing were sufficiently gloomy. Barbarism had scarcely 
as yet been subdued; manners were rude; ecclesiastical 
society, overrun by men of arms and exposed to violence, 
could no longer be content with the young and merciful 
Deity who healed all infirmities, comforted all sorrows, 
and smiled benignly and constantly upon all. A God more 
severe was necded, to terrify the descendants of those Nor- 
mans who had ravaged France with blood and fire. In the 
eleventh century, therefore, and even as early as the tenth, 
Christ was depicted by artists as a man of severe aspect, 
and melancholy countenance. In the Last Judgment, 
Christ, condemning the wicked, appears an inexorable 
judge.” 

We cannot follow M. Didron through his de- 
scriptions and explanations of the Lamb and the 
other symbols of Christ; but must turn at once 
to the Cross,—which iconographically speaking is 
more than a mere figure of Christ. M. Didron 
supplies a short and interesting sketch of the 
‘Golden Legend,’ and of the numerous symboliza- 
tions of the Cross,—which show that it has been 
an object of worship resembling and almost equal 
to that offered to Christ himself. Most churches 
present in their ground-plan a cross of one or other 
of the following four varieties :—the cross without 
the summit,—the cross with summit, and but one 
transverse bar,—the cross with summit and two 
transverse bars,—and lastly, the cross with summit 
and three transverse bars. The different forms of 
crosses with four limbs resolve themselves into two 
principal types—the Greek cross of the East, and 
the Latin cross of the West:—which types are 
again subdivided into many varieties. These types 
were originally common in both Greek and Latin 
churches; but eventually that which is known as 
the Greek cross prevailed in the East, and the 
Latin in the West,—and this applies in every sort 
of decoration where the cross is used, as well as in 
the forms of churches. In the earlier centuries of 
the Middle Ages the choir in the churches of the 
West was short, while the nave was proportionably 
long. After the thirteenth century the choir be- 
comes longer; and there are even some churches 
in which the transept is nearer to the porch than 
to the apse. In some of the English churches the 
longitudinal nave is divided by two transepts,— 
one in the centre; the choir being again divided 
into two equal parts by a second transept,—shorter, 
however, than the first:—the upper division form- 
ing the sanctuary, and the part between the two 
transepts forming the choir. In the decorative 
arts the varieties of crosses were yet more nume- 
rous than in architecture; and often present ex- 
traordinary peculiarities,—some of which espe- 
cially mark hierarchical distinction. M. Didron 
points out as remarkable, that ‘nearly all these 
heraldic crosses are Greek, and not Roman” ; and 
he suggests that the form may have originated in 
the East during the Crusades,—the form being 
probably necessitated by that of the shield. In 
concluding the sketch of the history of the 
cross, M. Didron furnishes some apt observations 
and useful information on the sign of the cross; 
and the various forms used, together with their 
mystic meanings and the analogies which appear 
between these signs and the forms employed by 
both Hebrews and Pagans, as shown by him, are 
very curious and suggestive. 

The last section of this valuable book relates to 
the “‘ History, Definition, Worship, and Chrono- 
logical Iconography of the Holy Ghost.” During 
the Middle Ages, the Holy Ghost was believed to 
address his ministry peculiarly to the intellectual 
part of man,—to the enlightening and informing 
of his mind. In 1352 the “Ordre du Saint 
Esprit” was founded for the purpose of honouring 
men of intelligence ; and though this purpose was 
lost after a time, yet, on the reorganization of the 
order in 1579 the distinction was again restricted 
to civilians, particularly to magistrates, or men 
of intelligence. ‘The order of St. Michael, the 
warrior archangel, was conferred on soldiers only ; 
that of the Holy Ghost, the divine representative 
of intelligence, was restricted to the chief classes 





of the civil professions.” The testimony of Art 
fully coincides with this theory; and besides seve- 
ral examples furnished by M. Didron, Vasari sup- 
plies numerous descriptions in which the Holy 
Ghost is invariably represented as the Creator of 
Science. Herrade, Abbess of Sainte Odile, Taddeo- 
Gaddi, “history, allegory, legends, morals, the 
arts, writings and monuments, all concur in show- 
ing that the Holy Spirit in his relation to man is 
indeed the God of Reason, and not of Fecling.”— 
From the sixth and seventh centuries down to the 
present time, the dove was the symbol of the Holy 
Ghost ; but about the tenth century, a rival sym- 
bol appears to have been introduced,—that of a 
beautiful young man: and it was not till the six- 
teenth century that this symbol was again super- 
seded by the exclusive one of the dove. 

In conclusion, M. Didron points out that the 
character of an age is most certainly indicated by 
the character of the works of Art :—for example, 
that the manner of treatment common to Christian 
Iconography in general was “large in the Latin 
epoch, -— minute in the Romanesque period, — 
simple in the thirteenth century,—mannered in the 
fourteenth,—dry in the fifteenth. The whole cycle 
of Art must therefore bt studied in order to 
determine the precise age of any particular re- 
presentation.”"— Our Pre-Raphaelite friends will 
do well to ponder over the following passages,— 
and the whole of the context.— 


“It is most curious to observe how profoundly, and yet 
how lucidly, works of art reflect the ideas of the epoch in 
which they were executed. When society was governed by 
the clergy, that is, from the fifth to the ninth century, the 
art is found grave and austere ; faces, whether in sculpture 
or painting, are imprinted with one universal character ; 
and never are they seen to relax into a smile. From the 
ninth to the thirteenth century, during the period of feudal 
sway, the attitudes become stiff; something arrogant is 
remarked in the general bearing, something of audacious 
daring in the expression; the features throughout bear the 
impress of courage, but mingled with harshness and severity. 
Subsequently, from the thirteenth century down to the 
fifteenth, when the bourgeoisie had taken root, and pro- 
pagated themselves in the emancipated communes, the art 
bent before their influence. The stiffness that had prevailed 
in the preceding epoch was succeeded by varied action; the 
savage character degenerated into the familiar, and noble- 
ness of features into vulgarity. The ideal was Jost in the 
real. Artists then sought in living types models for the re- 
presentation of God the Father, and by this base anthropo- 
morphism our monuments became crowded with figures of 
God, transformed into a mortal, and subject to all the low 
passions of humanity. Yet the type of man at this period 
was furnished by the ‘bourgeois’ of the middle classes, 
striving to imitate the noble, whose rank they aspired to 
gain, and consequently still wearing some semblance of ele- 
vation of mind, and displaying an eager desire for distine- 
tion. But between the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a 
nameless crowd, a populace in rags, with garments torn, and 
marks of poverty in figure and in habiliments, their physio- 
gnomy and outward expression invariably common, and 
too often rude and barbarous in soul, broke loose upon the 
political and artistic world. The irruption of this vulgar 
crowd troubled the course of esthetics, and its dull, heavy 
countenance intrudes on the most elevated ideal concep- 
tions, even on that of the Blessed Virgin: Mary was repre- 
sented only as a great, vulgar woman, and as such she may 
yet be seen in all monuments of that period. * * It is pos- 
sible, by close study, to discover in the sculptures of cathe- 
drals, in painted glass windows, and the miniatures of illu- 
minated manuscripts, variations of feeling, indicating a 
difference of period : a material difference—an individuality 
—may even be discovered in edifices of the same era, but 
erected in different countries. Thus, in the Cathedral of 
Paris, as has been already remarked, confessors rank higher 
than martyrs, that is to say, intellect is more highly vene- 
rated than faith. At Chartres, on the contrary, faith takes 
precedence of intelligence, martyrs of confessors. In the 
church of Notre Dame de Prou, founded by a woman, the 
primal virtue is charity. During the Renaissance, when 
men were Pagan rather than Christian in sentiment, not 
one only of the theological virtues was neglected, but all 
three at once, and the four cardinal virtues were substituted 
in their place—Prudence, Justice, Temperance, and Strength 
—moral virtues exalted in Pagan times far above all others. 
In short, the personified virtues represented on Christian 
monuments, testify by their nature, their number, and the 
rank they occupy, the social condition of the period and 
country in which they were produced.” 


We cannot take leave of this work without com- 
mending the labours of the translator and anno- 
tator, and the tact displayed in adapting the whole 
to the English public. 





Frye-Art Gossrp.—The matter of cheap Cata- 
logues of popular collections receives some curious 
illustration from a statement now before us of the 
number of catalogues sold by the Trustees of the 
National Gallery in the last year :—that is, from 
the Ist of April 1851 to the 31st of March 1852. 
Of the shilling catalogues they sold 1,213,—of the 





fourpenny catalogues 6,459,—while of the penny 
Vernon Catalogues they sold 30,100. 

We understand that the Board of Trade haye 
decided on awarding medals to the producers of 
meritorious pieces at the forthcoming Exhibition 
of the works of the students at Marlborough 
House. Hitherto the prizes have been limited to 
the students of the provincial schools. The Pregj- 
dent of the Royal Academy and Mr. Maclise haye 
consented to act as honorary examiners of the 
students’ works on the coming occasion, in eo. 
operation with Mr. Redgrave, the Art-Superin. 
tendent. 

Mr. Turner’s will has found its way into the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury,—not the archives 
of the court, but the court itself,—where a Judge 
was sitting on Tuesday last to try the question of 
its validity. We are not sure that we quite under. 
stand the report of the proceedings given in the 
daily papers :—it is brief, however, and its terms 
may interest our readers.—‘‘ Jones and others », 
Tepper and others. This is a question as to the 
validity of the will of the late celebrated artist, 
Mr. J. M. W. Turner, R.A., with four codicils 
thereto. They were propounded in an allegation, 
to which a technical objection was taken, but it 
was admitted to proof.” The certain expenses of 
law may eat from the estate more than would be 
sufficient to add another pensioner to Turner’s in- 
tended charity for artists at Twickenham. This 
unexpected caveat might have made a pretty little 
episode in his own ‘ Fallacies of Hope.’ 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hatt.—Conduetor, 
Mr. COSTA.— FRIDAY, May 14, Mendelssohn's ELIJAH, 
Vocalists:—Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Miss M. Wil- 
liams; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Nevello, and Herr Formes —The 
Orchestra, the most extensive in Exeter Hall, will consist of 
(including 16 Double Basses) nearly 700 Performers.—Tickets, 3; 
Reserved, 58.; Central Area, numbered Seats, 10s. 6d. each ; at the 
Society's Oftice, 6, Exeter Hall.—Subscribers now entering will be 
entitled to Three Tickets for the above Concert. 


MISS HELEN TAYLOR (Pupil of Signor Crivelli) respect- 
fully announces that her FIRST CONCERT will take place at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
April 28. Vocalists :—Madame Clara Novello, Miss Helen Taylor, 
Miss Bassano, Miss Emily Trickett,and Miss Dolby ; Signor P. 
Lablache, Mr. Benson, Mr. Swift. Mr. Whitworth, and Mr. Bodda. 
Pianoforte, Miss Kate Loder. Violin, Mr. Blagrove. Conductor, 
Mr. C. Lucas.—Tickets, 72. h. Reserved Seats, Half-a-Guinea, 
may be obtained of all the principal Musicsellers, aud of Miss 
Helen Taylor, Whitehall. 





HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS.—Programme of M. EMILE 
PRUDENT’S GRAND MORNING CONCERT, on THUMS 
DAY, April 29, 1852, to commence at Two o'clock precisely.— 
Part First—Overture, * Zanetta,’ Auber—Duo, Malle. Jetty de 
Treffz and Herr Reichart— Les Champs’ (Pastorale), Piano avec 
Orchestre (Prudent), M. Prudent—‘* Absence,’ Mélodie avec Or 
chestre (Berlioz), Herr Reichart—Schifferlied (Schubert), Malle 
Jetty de Treffz—Caprice, La Sonnambula ; Etude, * Les Réveries 
des Fées’ Piano (Prudent)— Duo, pour Violon et Vivloncelle, 
Signori Sivori et Piatti. Pant Seconp: Overture * Men of 
metheus’ (Beethoven)—Lied (Kucken), Mdlle. Jetty de Treffz— 
‘Les Bois.’ Chasse pour Piano avee Orchestre (Prudent), M. 
Prudent— Liebesbotschaft’ (Schubert), Herr Reichart —Wedding 
March (Mendelssohn). Accompanist at the Pianoforte, Mr. ©. 
Aguilar; Conductor, M. Hector Berlioz.—Tickets, 108. 6d. Re 
served Seats, near the Orchestra, 11. ls. To be had of Messrs. 
Cramer & Co., Boosey & Co., Wessel & Co., and at all the priveipal 
Musicsellers, 


QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER -SQUARE.- 
SIGNOR and MADAME_FERKKARL have the honour to an- 
nounce that their SOIREE MUSICALE will] take place 
FRIDAY, APRIL 3th.—Vocalists: Miss Ransford, Madame 
Macfarren, Miss Rausford and Madame Ferrari, Messrs. Swift, 
Henry, Borani,and Signor Ferrari. Instrumentalists: Pianoforte, 
Herr Pauer, Miss Kate Loder, and Mr. W, H. Holmes; Harp, d. 
Balsir Chatterton; Concertina, Signor Giulio Regondi; Violin, 
Mr. Clementi: Violoncello, Mr. Aylward. Conductors, Mr, Prank 
Mori and G. F. Kiallmark.—Tickets, 78. each, at Messrs. Cramer, 
Beale & Co.’s, 201, Regent Street, and the principal Music-sellers. 
Reserved Seats, 108. 6d. each, to be had only at Signor Ferrari's resi- 
dence, 69, Upper Norton Street.—Commence at Eight o’clock. 

Mr. AGUILAR respectfully announces that his ANNUAL CON- 
CERT will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on WED 
NESDAY EVENING, May 5. Vocalists: — Mdille. Anna _Zert, 
Mdlle, Jetty Treffz, Herr Reichart, Herr Formes. Violin, Signet 
Sivori ; Contra-basso, Signor Bottesini; Pianoforte, Mr. Aguilat 
The Orchestra will be numerous and efficient. Leader, Mr. Willy; 

ist, Herr Kichler; Conductor, Herr Anschuea— 

wo of Mr. Aguilar’s latest compositions —a grand * 
Maestoso,’ for Piano, with Orchestra, and an Overture, ¢ 
* Alpheus’—will be produced.—Tickets, 78. each, to be had at the 
principal Music Publishers, and of Mr. Aguilar, 68, Upper Norton 
Street, Portland Road ; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d., to be had of Mr. 
Aguilar only, 

PATRONESSES — Her Grace the DUCHESS of SUTHER- 
LAND; The Most Noble the MARCHIONESS of CAMDEN: 
The Right Hon. the COUNTESS of BRADFORD.— Mrs. JOH} 
MACFARREN'S TWO MATINEES of PIANOFORTE a 
VOCAL MUSIC, at the New Beethoven Rooms on SAT 
DAYS, May 1 and £9.—Miss Kate Loder, Mrs. John Macfarres. 
Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett, Mr. W. H. Holmes, Mr. J. Bals 
Chatterton (Harpist to Her Majesty), Violin, M. Sainton ; bes 
loncello, Signor Piatti. Miss Poole, Miss Williams, Madame} 
Lablache, Miss_Dolby, Herr Reichart, Mr, Swift, alot 9 4 
Lablache, Mr. Frank Bodda.—Single Tickets and Subscriptions 
at Ebers’s Library, 27, Old Bond Street, and Mrs. Macfarren, 
Stanhope Street, Hampstead Road. 
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Mr. BRINLEY RICHARDS has the honour to announce that 
he will 


wioms, WEDNESDAY, MAY 5, MAY 12, and WEDNESDAY 


RwENING, JUNE 16, ‘assisted by the most eminent Artistes. — acquaintance with Herr Ander, however, only 
upou eae confirmed our first impression that as a singer he 

One Guinea ; Single Tickets, alta Guinea; Unreserved 7s. | has mistaken his path without much chance of re- 
t the M tracing his steps. Mdlle. Bellini is worthy of 

ra being watched, as a possible Adalgisa, or Donna 


Analytical Remarks upon the Classical Works will be written b 
Mr. we ‘ac! . becri) to the Series, Reserved Senta, 
i rved Seats, 
usicsellers, and of Mr. Brinley Richards, 6, 
Portman Square. 





WoDERN' PLANOFORTE MUSIC, at the Hanover Square | contains more warmly than it did at first. A closer 


WEY EE PERFORMANCES of CLASSICAL ond | *Ppreciate the luxury of beauty which this opera | ‘brought down the house.” Beyond care and 


close attention to the business of the stage, the 
pretensions of Madame Julienne as an actress are 
not great.—The scenery and costumes are superb ; 
—and in the incidental ballet we must mention 
Malle. Robert, whose dancing belongs to the best 
Parisian school.—There were several encores; but 


Puuarmonic Concerts. —If the entertain- Elvira, or other seconda donna who may do Opera | the weakness of the first two acts will prevent ‘I 


ments of the Philharmonic Society cannot be pre- good service if not misled by false ambition. 


Martiri’ from keeping the stage. 


-aely said to take the place of “the Ancient Music” The performance of ‘I Martiri’ being delayed} Mdlle. Wagner is advertised to appear this 
yey to the Horedi and the Larolles sixty years for two nights, ‘La Sonnambula’ was given this | evening as Fides, in ‘Le Prophete.’'—There is no 


since, they seem settling down without question or day week in place of Donizetti's opera. 


e | want this year of enterprise, energy, or outlay in 


resistance into an Elderly Concert demurely sacred heroine was enacted by Madame Castellan, whose | the management of the Royal Italian Opera. 


from all assaults and affronts of novelty, be it 
better or worse.—This settling down may prove a 


versatility, habitual readiness, and no less certain 
obligingness, render her most valuable to a the- 


“ . : Her Masesry’s THEATRE.—It was on ever 

“nodding to their fall,” unl atre in days like these, when the generality of : y 
Men a = shal ap oe ie aa ea artists seem to study how they may make them- ye weg oda a - ae play» ~ pone —_ 
into life and enterprise again by the manifestation selves as useless and as costly as possible to the g So Sa 


enius not to be questioned,—and in the | ™@"@gements under which they live. 
per such present aedonn Sabenionalie Elvino fell to the lot of Signor Galvani, a new 


The part of of her Norma [Athen. No. 1232] ;—in which grand 


part she this day week made her first appearance 


balances the rashness of the New Philharmonic | C0™¢?, whom for the present we must credit with recta 0 nee seen eee ‘ iY = 
Directors, commented on last week. Hardly a word | iF success, fairly deserved, on the warrant of our Sasta Diva,’_—but in 


that is new remains to be said of the selection of | C2temporaries. _ 
full pieces on Monday last, except that Mozart’s On Tuesday ‘I Martiri’ was produced. 


its effect in the cabaletta to ‘Casta Diva,’—but in 


po its general delivery and execution it was wilder 


L . A and less satisfactory than it was i s 

small Symphony would not have been chosen had analysis of the story of this opera is not called acting was more en pea ner a = = 

it borne a less important signature. The execu- for; the performances of Corneille’s ‘ Polyeucte ence, not in her part :—a case of studied singu- 

tion, however, of the Overture to ‘ Der Freischiitz’ having already made the tale of the convert hus- | jarities of costume, louring looks that but little 

and of Beethoven’s Symphony in ¥ was so mar- | 40d and wife sufficiently familiar to the playgoing affrighted us because they were as often placed 

yellous for its force, splendour, delicacy, and ex- public, and the tragedy itself being well known as wrong as right,—and attitudes which led to 
ion as to merit the warmest recognition even | *0Mg the masterpieces of French literature. fl 


in days when good execution is happily becoming Grand outlines and broad contrasts are offered by 


nothing ; so many signs of that earnestness fait a 


Seen Weghad itias Keto’ Later pial it to any musician capable of availing himself of loisir which leaves us colder than unpretending 


Weber's Concerto in & flat with thorough relish and | vem: —but that musician was not Donizetti; 
feeling,—but not with the unfaltering executive whose highest expression in grand a 
finish demanded by one who plays in public. If | Te™ins still the fourth act of ‘La Favorite.’—In 


lifelessness.—Signor Gardoni, the Pollione, was in 
his best voice, singing with more power than he 
has lately commanded :— Signor Lablache was 


Sag eae. sb te baie eomines ‘T Martiri,’ magnificent as are the resources of almost, if not altogether, where he has lately stood. 


such fault can be only overlooked when a composer his story, and of the theatre for which he was in- 


—Madile. Feller was slow and insufficient as Adal- 


: 2 “ .. | gisa,—toiling through the important and somewhat 
isintroducing his own new music in which his mind | Vited to arrange it (the opera having been origi- | forid music of her oa “ks persistence indica- 
has outrun his fingers. Those who wrote these grand nally written for Nourrit in Italy)—there is neither 


Concertos—the Mozarts, Webers, Hummells, Men- colour nor creed. There is no antique tone in the 


tive of will, but not of power, to sing Bellini’s music 


delssohns, &c., were grand Concerto players, and Pagan hymns, no Christian unction in the music sduah abaaee ta Ra Go kesrinn ell 
wrote their works for the display of their playing.— given to Poliuto, here, (Signor Tamberlik,) or to| Tye applause on Norma's burst aforesaid % her 
M. Sainton performed a Concertino by himself in a | /’420na (Madame Julienne). In the hero's temple cabaletta was boisterous and real. The reception of 
nasterly and brilliant style,—the one drawback to | 82° where the idols are overthrown, his burst of 7 P 


“hia hi «a: +, | defiance and self-assertion is not a whit more ele- -elli Sy 
which is his undue use of portamento or gliding in valed oe devet Gham the toning diesen of tho Thursday, Mdlle. Cruvelli appeared as Rosina in 


his cantabile phrases. He is, however, a complete, 


careful, impassioned, and still improving performer. | "eto to the great finale of Lucia,—while Pao- 


Signor Lablache was such as it should be.—On 
‘Tl Barbitre.’ 





The si Mad m1 7 lina’s great arta when she hears of the safe return : ‘ 
a aoe Beale on ay ge a pi of her lover Severo (Signor Ronconi) is a polacca, St. JanEs's THEatae.—Fi vench P: lays.— Malle. 
+, ation E as little classical in style as the Tyrolienne in Denain and M. Regnier are again here ; and in 





‘ Betly,’ or the heroine’s sortita in ‘ Linda.’ 


Jt | company with Mdlle. Marquet and MM. Lafont 


MvstcaL UN1on.—In spite of Mr. Ella’s pre- | was impossible to hear the hymns to Jupiter and and Paul Laba,—not to overlook MM. Roger and 


liminary statement in his ‘Synoptical Analysis,’ | Proserpine without recalling the most recent music 
“that rarely has there been so much talent, indi- | of like character heard on the s 
vidually and collectively, engaged at the Musical | choruses we mean of M. Gounod’s ‘ Saffo,’—these 
Union, as at this the opening day of our eighth | so noble, and rich, and flowing,—those in ‘I Mar- 
ason,” we rarely hear Beethoven’s Quartett in | tiri’ so poor and conventional. 
8 flat, Op. 18,—no Herculean labour, as Quartett- | nothing in this long opera that could bear close 
times go, —played so little to our satisfaction as it was | criticism or minute specification. 
tions of the music are fluent, animated according 
and fairly instrumented, — nothing 
body were by no means agreed to go together and | more. Idea there is little or none. P 
toblend willingly,—and the viola was sorely below | The performance was a strange one: —as to 
the mark of the ‘‘ Musical Union,” which is | ensemble, good,—as to solo personifications, unequal. 
perpetually self-praised as being the quintessence | The hero is beyond Signor Tamberlik’s power or 
of perfection.—Mr. Ella does more than justify— | will as an actor. He seems again and again about 
heinvites—the keenest criticism by the height of | to grasp heroic dignity, yet, somehow, the con- 
lis pretensions. — Failing Madame Pleyel, who | quest is never accomplished. He sang on Tuesday 
with care and beauty of style; but his voice was 
(Gauss appeared at too short a notice to have | not in its full force or lustre.—Signor Ronconi did 
made herself up for exhibition had she not been | his utmost with the dreary and insipid music of 
thoroughly prepared. Yet all impromptu appear- which his part consists. — Signor Marini was 
ices must necessarily be disadvantageous to one | labouring under illness amounting to positive dis- 
“young; and thus it would be unfair to presume | qualification. — Herr Stigelli’s Nearco was fair; 
that we have had a fair opportunity of judging of | this singer makes progress in taste and vocal 
the powers of Mdlle. Clauss. Enough, however, refinement.—Madame Julienne was the heroine. 
vas displayed of firm touch, solid execution, | Six years ago, when this lady was in London 
tich tone, and intellectual conception, to assure | with the Belgian Opera Company, we admired her 
: voice, as one of the most powerful and perfect 
uerit, — that she has more than talent — that | soprani before the public. 
gnius for her instrument which will at no very elapsed seems to have increased Madame Julienne’s 
stant period justify her in taking rank with | accomplishments as a vocalist, but to have 
Madame Pleyel and Madame Schumann, and the | worn her voice; since during the first acts of the 
other great players who have vindicated ‘the | opera she sang with an uncertainty of intonation 
*x” on the pianoforte. which we fancied not wholly referable to stage 
: anxiety. As the evening went on, however, the 
le and method won their re- 
y which, Madame Julienne 


on Tuesday last.—Signor Sivori's leading was thin, 
old, and out of tune. The four instruments as a | to receipt, 


wexpectedly disappointed her audience, Madlle. 


8 that she is already an artist of no common 


total Traian Opera.—The performance of | good qualities of her st 
‘uglielno Tell’improved with each representation, | cognition; encouraged 
~the Covent Garden public seeming disposed to | rose at last to a force and brilliancy of tone which 








e; the sacred 


In short, there is 


The time which has 


Tourrillon, as members of the established company 
—have been giving French comedy with something 
like the finesse and spirit of the Thédtre Frangais. 
We cannot admire ‘ Mdlle de Seiglitre’ by way of 
drama so highly as our neighbours and some 
among our contemporaries do,—since the mixture 
of what is/armoyant with what is improbable appears 
to us not happily compounded,—but we heartily 
appreciate the raciness, force, and nature of M. 
Regnier’s acting. None but such anartistashecould 
enable us to leap with him the gulf of the great 
disclosure in the second act with so little sense of 
violence or impossibility —Mdlle. Denain has one 
fault as La Baronne ; that of being too young in 
air and in toilette.—In M. de Musset’s proverbe, ‘ Il 
faut qu’une Porte soit ouverte ou fermée,’ though 
not equal to Mdlle. Mars or to Madame Allan, 
this Lady shows herself as an actress more fine 
and more finished than Mdlle. Plessy. Yet, she is 
hardly accepted as that beautifully-dressed Lady’s 
successor in Paris. What a dainty nothing is this 
Proverbe! But concerning these trifles and their 
literary destiny we have already written [Athen. 
No. 1180] two yearsago. They still, it seems, keep 
the stage betwixt the novelties by MM. Scribe and 
Augier and the works “of all time” which we owe 
to Molitre and Beaumarchais. 


HaymarKer.—Sir Bulwer Lytton’s comedy of 
‘Money’ was revived on Monday. The chief fea- 
ture of novelty in the cast was the performance 
of Evelyn by Mr. Barry Sullivan. This is a part 
exactly suited to the neat and elegant style of this 
performer. Here there is no need of physical 
power or vocal compass; an intelligent reading 
with appropriate action carries the actor grz 

fully through. Delicate shades of feeling were 
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nicely indicated,—and altogether the effect was 
eminently pleasing. 





Sapier’s Wetis.—The Rev. Mr. White’s play 
of ‘ John Saville of Haystead* has been reproduced 
at this theatre, with alterations which remove 
many impediments to its becoming a successful 
acting play. The double catastrophe is now 
avoided ; and a superfluous character or two are 
dismissed from amongst the drumatis persone,— 
together with a fantastic scene more ingenious 
than effective. These faults we pointed out on 
the original appearance of the play. Still, how- 
ever, the plague-spot of the whole remains :—the 
stage hero of the piece—who gives the title—is 
episodical ; the real hero of the story and of the 
interest being Felton. The latter’s portraiture as 
given by Mr. George Bennett is one of the most 
masterly assumptions on the boards. The drama, 
notwithstanding the improvements indicated, has 
not been very attractive, 





Otympic.—At this theatre, the comedy of 
‘Honesty the best Policy’ has been revived,— 
with moderate success. The performance calls 
for no special remark. 


start under Mr. George Bolton :—who has placed 
‘The Tempest’ and ‘The Hunchback’ on its stage 
in a very creditable manner. His company is 
effective, and comprises some of the better amongst 
those candidates for histrionic promotion who have 
matriculated at the Saloons. Amongst these is 


Mr. Cowles:—who appears to us to act in the 


manner of Mr. Vandenhoff. Certainly he plays 
with dignity and talent. Mdlle. Anna Georges, 
who performed Helen, has in her the elements of 
an artist,—though at present she is slow and 
laboured, and lacks variety. Her enunciation is 
too measured for light comedy,—and her laugh 
too frequent for good taste. Still, there is in her 
great promise. Miss Grosvenor, a pupil of Mrs. 
West, has fewer natural advantages, and the arti- 
ficial school in which she has been instructed will 


oppose difficulties in the way of her progress. She | 


is, however, not without talent and feeling ;— 
taste she has yet to acquire. She must abjure 
such parts as Julia,—for which she is manifestly 
unqualified. 





Mostcat and Dramatic Gosstp.—The Norwich 
Mercury informs the public that two of the three 
Oratorios about to be performed at the Norwich 
Musical Festival in September next are to be 
English works. The one is Dr. Bexfield’s ‘ Israel 
Restored,’ which was given at Norwich in the 
course of last autumn; the other is ‘Jerusalem,’ 
by Dr. Pierson, a gentleman known in our musical 
circles as having been long resident in Germany, 
where works by him, under the pseudonyme of 
Mansfelt, have been produced,—and who will also 
be recollected as at home having gained, and almost 
immediately afterwards resigned, the Musical Pro- 
fessorship at Edinburgh under the ill-starred Reid 
legacy. The Norwich Mercury speaks of Dr. Pier- 
son’s Oratorio—on the strength of a trial—in the 
highest strain.—The third oratorio is to be ‘The 
Messiah.’ 

Simultaneously with the departure of Mr. and 
Mrs. Reeves from Drury Lane, the Opera company 
at the Haymarket has melted into empty air,— 
Mr. Harrison and Miss Louisa Pyne having sud- 
denly taken service in Mr. Bunn’s corps. They ap- 
peared on Monday evening in ‘ The Bohemian Girl.’ 
On Tuesday ‘Fidelio’ was produced for Madame 
Falconi,—of whom we must speak on some future 
occasion. It may be doubted whether any reinforce- 
ments will sustain Drury Lane as an opera house 
under its present system of management. Mean- 
while, every change and abortive experiment re- 
tards the establishment of that which common 
sense and capital might, we apprehend, so easily 
establish in London,—a moderately-sized theatre 
rn ag performance of musical drama with English 

xt. 

The tide-of musical arrivals has begun to flow: 
and more vehemently, we think, than is usual so 
early in the spring. Herr Ferdinand Hiller has 


arrived in London to pass the season.— Herr 
Joachim is come. — M. Prudent, the pianist, 
has announced a concert with grand orchestra, 
for the purpose of introducing some new com- 
positions. — Madame Pleyel, too, is here, en 
route to America.—Of Mdlle. Clauss we have else- 
where spoken.—The youngest of the party is, pro- 
bably, Herr Hildebrand Romberg, a violoncellist, 
and grandson of the famous violoncellist, who 
bids fair—so M. Berlioz some time since assured us 
in his feuilleton—to do no discredit to either the 
family name or instrument. 

The topic of the week has naturally been, the 
rival announcements of Mdlle. Wagner by the 
rival Opera Houses. The statement of the case 
published by her father, Herr Wagner, a day or 
two since confirms the suggestions put forth by us 
last week as to the real nature of the double claim 
upon her. To this Mr. Lumley has replied in a 
note, in which Herr Wagner’s statement is de- 
nounced as “‘at variance with the facts,”—and 
announcing his intention of bringing the whole 
affair before the public. Meanwhile, ramour — 
of a deputation on the Atlantic to Madame Jenny 
Goldschmidt, whose return, it is thought, can 
alone enable the Haymarket management to cope 
with a rivalry now become formidable to almost 
the fatal point. 

The following is from a Correspondent at Naples. 
—‘ Mr. Charles Braham has during the last few 
days made his appearance on three separate occa- 
sions before a Neapolitan audience, and received 
unusual applause. At San Carlo he sang two airs, 
—one from ‘ Belisario,’ and one from ‘Il Giura- 
mento.’ His next appearance was at the Fondo, 
where he sang the favourite tenor romance from 
‘Luisa Miller.’ On the 29th of March Mr. Bra- 
ham gave a concert: the programme presented 
unusual novelties. In addition to Mr. Braham, 
two other English artists sang—Mr. Nappi and 
Mr. Cortesi,—who are baritones of great promise. 
Mr. Braham’s ‘Una furtiva lagrima’ was loudly 
applauded, as well as the pathetic air from ‘Luisa 
Miller,’ ‘Quando le sere al placido.’ A duett be- 
| tween Mr. Cortesi and Mr. Braham was also enthu- 
siastically received. The latter is to sing in the 
Royal Chapel during Lent, and has already re- 

ceived various offers from Italian theatres.” 

The foreign papers announce the recent death 
of Mdlle. Monti, the Italian pantomimist whose 
performance of Fenella in ‘La Muette de Portici,’ 
last spring, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, gave us an 
impression of genius in her own peculiar branch of 
art of surpassing excellence. 

Though America has yet yielded only one musi- 
cal composer in Mr. Perkins, the symphonist, and 
one singer in Madame Biscaccianti,—though Opera 
speculations appear there to explode almost as ruin- 
ously as river steamboats,—newspaper excitement 
concerning all manner of singers and dancers seems 
to have become as established a part of Transatlantic 
breakfast-table and bar-room fare as the news of 
the cotton-crop, or the eager pro and con of the con- 
servative and thedemocratic parties. —M. Maretzek 
and his opera company have left New York for 
Mexico.—Great scandal appears to have been 
caused at Boston by the solemn visit of Dofia 
Lola Montes to the Boston Grammar Schools. Com- 
mittee meetings have been held on the subject;— 
regarding which the visitor herself has addressed 
the newspapers, adroitly pleading her own desire 
to become acquainted with transatlantic institu- 
tions, &c.—alluding to the welcome awarded to 
some of her dancing predecessors—expressing her- 
self sarcastically concerning those who go out with 
Mr. Barnum (which Dofia Lola says, she refused to 
do)—and glancing at her own past history, with a 
fling against the Jesuits.—It is said, that Madame 
Jenny Goldschmidt née Lind (so runs her present 
style) is expected to leave the United States for 
Europe in the course of the summer. — Malle. 
Alboni is said to be expected. — Meanwhile, 
Madame Thillon is: described as making a great 
impression in ‘La Fille du Régiment.’— Miss Cush- 
| man, we are informed by the American papers, is 

taking her leave of ‘‘the States” by a round of 
farewell performances, to last three months,—at 
| the close of which she will return to England: 
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MISCELLANEA 


Prizes on Eastern Subjects—Mr. W. Parker 
Hammond, of the firm of Messrs. Hammond & (Co, 
London, offers the following premiums.—50J, for 
the best ‘ Essay on China,’ embracing the following 
points :—The capabilities of that empire to consume 
the manufactures of Britain, and existing impedj- 
ments thereto. The effect of the present British teg 
duties on its consumption, and on the China trade 
generally, and the probable influence thereon of g 
reduction of duty. The opium trade, and its effect 
upon the commerce and morals of China and Indig, 
General remarks on the empire of Japan, and the 
prospects of trade therewith. Suggestions as to the 
most efficient mode of extending Christianity ig 
China. 50/. for the best ‘Essay on the Eastern 
Archipelago,’ including the Philippines and the Gulf 
of Siam, embracing the following points :—Piracy, 
its extent and effect on the price of Straits produce 
and the consumption of British manufactures, 
The best means of suppression or prevention. The 
commercial capabilities of the countries alluded 
to, and existing impediments to their expansion, 
Christianity —the best means of its extension 
therein.—The object of Mr. Hammond in offering 
these premiums is, to promote the interests of 
religion and commerce in the China Seas and 
Eastern Archipelago, in connexion with the design 
of the Great Exhibition. He proposes that the re- 
wards should be given in cash, or in gold medals 
of equal value, at the option of the successful 
competitors. Judges are to be appointed to decide 
on the merits of the essays,—and the last day of 
next October is fixed on as the limit within 
which manuscripts must be sent in. It is further 
proposed that a selection of the manuscripts be 
made, and the copyright of them be disposed of, 
and published with the name of each essayist at- 
tached, and the nett proceeds rateably allotted to 
the writers, or, with their consent, disposed of 
as may be considered by the judges most likely to 
promote the objects treated on.—Detailed state- 
ments of the conditions to be observed in competing 
for the premiums can be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the Society of Arts. 

Assyrian Inscriptions.—In reply to Hibernicus [see ante, 
p- 363) I must begin with pointing out an error that he has 
committed. He seems not to be aware that the inscriptions 
of Darius are trilinguar. The characters of the first and the 
third kind of inscriptions arealtogether different. The inserip- 
tions of the first kind are Indo-European, and to these the 
Assyrian bear no resemblance in either character or lan- 
guage. Their resemblance is to the inscriptions of the third 
kind, which are Semitic. A reference to the Report of the 
British Association for 1850 (p. 140 of the ‘ Transactions of 
the Sections’) will show him the nature of the Assyrio- 
Babylonian cuneatic writing. The views expressed on that 
occasion have been adopted by Col. Rawlinson in his recent 
‘Memoir’; though altogether different from what he had 
advanced in his * C tary’ published a few months be 
fore the meeting of the British Association in 1850.—I am, 
Epw. Hrxcxs. 





&e., 
Killyleagh, County Down. 


We have been at pains to compile a little return 
of our own that will interest our readers. It isa 
return of the number of cities or towns in Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1851 contributing more than 
10,0007. to the revenue of the Post Office. Thirteen 
places, it will be seen—of which ten are in England, 
two in Scotland, and one in Ireland—contribute more 
than 10,0007. We place them in the order of im- 
portance in which they are viewed by Mr. Rowland 
Hill.— 

ovorsvecceee £553,663 17 10 

sicsiainan tits 5,926 6 

60,070 13 § 
47,466 18 
43,414 5 
42,623 2 
28,805 6 
25,115 7 
16,932 9 
15,497 16 


Glasgow 
Edinburgh .......... 
Birmingham 
Bristol... ..-...+ 
Leeds .... 










—SSoheontdo ror 


Newcastle 





Bath .. 

Sheffield 
The two most curious points elicited by this retum 
are, the monster greatness of London over Liverpool 
and Manchester—and the quantity of letter-writing 
that is going on among old ladies and retired officers 
at Bath. 





To Corresroxpexta —E. W. D.—Il. §. E.—A. P= 
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10 “It would be an erroneous impression to convey of this 
8 volume, that it is written solely for schools and children. In 
+8] reality, ‘it is an abridgment, far more likely to be useful to | 
6 stown- ‘up persons, who can reflect upon the working of 
9 steral laws, and make their own observations upon men 
this return iad things, A striking characteristic of the book is, the 
y Li iverpodl ‘mpartiality of its political tone, and its high moral feeling.” 
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Examiner. 
“We have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the 
histories of the Roman Empire for children and young 
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BEING 


A CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF ROME FOR 
YOUNG PERSONS. 


HAMILTON 
Anthoress of ‘ A Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria,’ &c. 


London: Tuomas HarcuarD, 187, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 


GRAY, 


people which has come under our notice. Mrs. Hamilton 
Gray has made herself acquainted with at least some of the 
more important ancient writers on the subject of which she 
treats, and also with the criticisms of Niebuhr and other 
modern investigators of Roman history.” —Athenaum. 

“It may be recommended as a clear, rapid, and well- 
arranged summary of facts, pointed by frequent but brief 
reflections.....The book is a very good compendium of the 
“Imperial History,’ primarily designed for children, but 
useful for all.” —Spectator. 


MR. SHOBERL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST READY, 
LIVES OF THE 
SOVEREIGNS OF RUSSIA; 


Including a HISTORY of that EMPIRE, from its FOUN DA- 
TION to the PRESENT TIME. 
To be completed in These Volumes, , Salferenly, with Miss Stri¢k- 


jand’s * Qu of 
By GEORGE S rOWLEL Esq. 
cy Tue First Voitume of this important Work, with Portrait 
blished 


g Peter the Great, &c., price 10s. éd., will be pu EARLY IN 
ay. 


| 


THE 
REBELS OF GLENFAWN, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. (Jmmediately.) 


3. 
THE LONDON POCKET POST- 
OFFICE DIRECTORY. 


By R. H. O'BYRNE, Esq. With Map, &c., 78. 6d. bound. 


ALSO, NOW READY. 
4 


IMPORTANT NATIONAL WORK. 
NOTICE.—THE NEW VOLUMES (5 to 8) OF 


LORD CASTLEREAGH?’S 
LETTERS AND DESPATCHES, 


EDITED BY HIS BROTHER, 
THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY, 
Are now ready for delivery. 

@cy Besides numerous hitherto unpublished Letters of His 
Grack tHe Duke oF WELLINGTON, these new volumes contain 
those of the following, among a host of illustrious and celebrated 
Personages :—George the Third ; the Dukes of omtrene, tee 
burg-Strelitz, Portland, and York; the Earl of E Lords 
Barham, Bentinck Chatham. Clancarty, . fe Grenville 
Hawkesbury, Keith, Melville, Minto, Nelson; Right Hon W. 
Pitt; Sir 5. Smith, Sir H. Popham, &c. 


5. 
BOYHOOD, and other POEMS. 
By JUVENIS. Price 4s. handsomely bound. 


A FRESH SUPPLY OF COPIES ARE NOW READY OF 
THE LATE 


EXTRAORDINARY TRIAL 
AT GENOA 


of H. WICKOFF, for a CONSPIRACY to EFFECT a FORCED 
MARRIAGE with MISS JANE GAMBLE, with PORTRAIT, 
2s. 6d., or sent post free ae. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
LORD W. LENNOX’S ‘ PERCY 
HAMILTON ; 


> 
Or, THE ADVENTURES OF A WESTMINSTER BOY,’ 
3 vols. 
“* Percy Hamilton’ contains much agreeable reading.” 
orning Post. 

“* Percy Hamilton’ is a stirring life-like piece of autubi Ad 

“* Percy Hamilton’ will take its stand omens the best works 
that have appeared for many years.”— Lif 

* Pere cy Hamilton’ is replete with stirriug ‘incident, romantic 

contlin and truly amusing eveuts.”—Sporting Kevie 





HORACE GRANTHAM; ' 
Or, THE NEGLECTED SON. 


By CAPTAIN HORROCKS. 3 vols. 


“ This story will come home to most readers.”—Brusselle Herald. 
“ It gives unquestionable evidence of ability in the author to re- 
present society as it existe, and to paint in truthful colours the 
vices and virtues of the times we live in.”— Gl 

“ The characters and incidents of the tale are true to life and to 
nature.”—Literary Gazette. 


THE DEATH-FLAG; 
Or, the IRISH BUCCANEERS. 


3 vols. 
“ A striking and attractive story, full of romantic interest.” 
Morning Post. 
“In Power ot pavetien, Miss Crumpe cannot be easily aur- 
—B 


assed.” 
pee The Irish characters are drawn to the life.” "mene Messenger, 
—JS vi wn 


“ A romance of absorbing interest.” 
“ The reader is enthralled in its perusal.”"— Weekly Dispatch. 


ALICE RIV>R8; 
OR, PASSAGES IN Th.” LIPE OF A 
YOUNG LADY. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 2 vols. with Portrait. 


W. Snover, Publisher, 20, Great Methema- - 


treet. Agents ror BcoTLaNn: — Messrs BELL & ee Ahi 
i ’ WM. BROBERTSY. 


Edmburgh; for Inecaxp—Mr. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
In one volume, illustrated by 72 Vignettes, from Designs by 
arner and Stothard, price 16s. cloth, 
OGERS'S POEMS. 


Edward Moxon, Dover-strect. 


J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
In one volume, illustrated by 56 Vignettes, from Designs by 
Turner and Stothard, price 16s, cloth, 
ReGeezs's ITALY; A Poem. 
- Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MERRIE 
ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN — J 
Just published, feap. Svo, 
PEMOCRITUS i in LONDON; ‘with the Pronke 
and Comical Conceits of Motley and Robin Good-Fellow : 
which are added _— Festivous, 
so, by the same Author, = F 
The MODERN DUNCIAD, VIRGIL in 
LON DON, and coor Poems. Feap. § 
William Pickering, 177. ®piscaaiily. 


A NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS 
; By Rev. C. E. KENNAWAY. 
Just published, in small 8vo. price 5x. cloth boards, 
HORT SERMONS on the LORD'S PRAYER. 
Adareseed to the yous and to Country Congregations. By 
the Rev. C. E. KENNAWAY, Vicar of Campden, and late of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 
_Rivingtons, London ; and Folthorp, Brighton. 


BURKE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION—NEW 
LIBRARY EDITION. 
In 8vo. price 5s. (with Portrait ane mnors Biographical Notice of 


the 
REFLECTIONS on ‘the "REV OLUTION in 


ANCE. 
By the Right Hon. EDMUND BURKE. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W aterloo-place. 
Also, in course of publication, a Complete Edition of Mr. 
BURKE'S WORKS and CORRESPONDENCE, in Eight 
Monthly Volumes, price 12s, each. Three Volumes are now ready. 




















- In 12mo. cloth, price 4 . is 
QGKETCHES from LIFE ALICE JEVONS— 
The were of HALL Ste AD. 

ILLIAM BYRO 
___ Arthur! Hail, Virtue & Co, 25, __ row. 
DR. CUMMING’S NEW SERIES OF LECTURES. 
Fifth Thousand, 2 s" er” price 9s. each, cloth gilt, 
v 


“4 é Ss > 
F or, Lectures on our LORD’S MIRACLES and PARABLES, 
as Earnests of the Age to come, 
Ove FATHER. A Manual of Family Prayer. 
Fifth Edition, price 3s, 
‘I YHE COMMUNION TABLE. New Edit. 3s. 


S CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? A Manual 
of Christian Evidences. New Edition, price 3s. 
APOCALYETIC SKETCHES. Eleventh 


Thousand. 3 vols. price 9s. each. 


LECTURES on DANIEL. Sixth thousand. 9s. 
—_— Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


R. R. D. THOMSON’S WORKS. 
CHOOL. CHEMISTRY; or, PRACTICAL 
RUDIMENTS = the SCLENCE. By ROBERT DUNDAS 
THOMSON, M.D. F.RS.E., Lecturer on Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, &c. 78. 


. . Also, price 53. e 
EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES on the 
— of ANIMALS ; being the Experiments made for Govern- 
men 
ec Brown, Green & Longmans, 
Now ready, price 10s. 6d. ; or mounted on rollers, 15s, 
N IMPROVED GENEALOGICAL CHART 
of the Royal Family of England, constructed according to 
the order of descent, y and cotontas to show the different houses. 
y 


Tondon : 





so, in 12mo. cloth lettered, price 
The ROY AL FAMILY of ENGL AND; 
showing the principle of the Royal Succession, and Historical 
Sketches of the per arly Members ; serving also as a Key to the 
above Chart, an dapted for the Use of Schools and Students. 
London: Charles H. Law. School Library, 131. a 


This day is published, in 8vo. 108. 6d. clo’ 
RT and NATURE under an ITALIAN SKY ; 
r, A Record of First Impressions of Continental Scenes 


and ‘Objects ina ‘Tour up the Rhine; and through Switzerland 
into Italy: including a Winter's Residence i in Rome and Naples. 


3 L 
London: Hamilton, Adams & 6 Co, "Edinburgh : f Constable & Co, 
“Light! more light still.”— Goethe. 
HE NINETEENTH CENTURY;; or, the 


New Dispensation. Being a Brief Examination of the Claims 
and Agsertions of Emanuel Swedenborg. By a LA eo With 
Saapret Fr yee od for ae Price 88. 6 
“This is a wor suited for and worth: of the 
of the Christian world ; and that is saying a guns ben x prsient — 
Iuteltoctent Repository. 
PREcious STONES. Being an Account of 
he Stones mentioned in the rrr Script B, 
KOBERT HINDMARSH. Fcap. 2s. c! oan ern 
_ “This little work is devoted toa novel field of inquiry; and it 
imparts some curious and seeoreneng Sefoemetion, and elucidates 
certain of the most sacred subjects.”— Oxford t. 
ELIGION: its Influence on the State of 
ociety. Translated from the French of M. LE BOYS DE! 
QUAYS. Price 4d. . . 
Four WAYS of OBSERVING the SAB- 
Bate ° gir from the Note-Book of an Elderly Gentle- 
R24, rs. CHER STOWE. Price 8d. sewed. 


ay tl my recommend this lucid inter , and 
instructive bes strony to. our readers? best rt ti wemmpecy 
Repository. 


‘ntellectua 
J. 8. Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincolu’s Inn. 
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CARPENTERS (T.) ARITHMETIC. 
NEW EDITION, BY W, RUTHERFORD, 
Price, bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. 
This day is published, 12mo. price 7s. 6d. in roan, 


HE ANABASIS of XENOPHON, with En- 


Esq. 


lish Notes, Critical and Explanatory by CHARLES Ciiine we sf Shoo ARITHMETIC: designed for 
ANTHON, L.L.D., Professor of e re and Latin Languages of Schools, by Fin meray CARPENTER, Author 
in Columbia College, New Sd Edition, reviges and | of *The pg, elling A: — New Edition, carefully 


Findlay, 


ca 
corrected by JOHN DORAN, Lid. With a Map, by F 
‘the Battle of | 


corrected and considerably enlarged, by W. RUTHERFORD, 
of the Route of the Ten Thousand, and a Plan o ich, 


2 ae a 8. Royal Military reed by Woolw: 
comes William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside 


THE REV. H. BLUNT'S WORKS. 
Third Edition, price és. Vol. I. of 


OSTHUMOUS SERMONS. By the Rey, 
HENRY BLUNT, A.M., Rector of Streatham, With a Po. 
trait of the Author. 


Also, price 68. each, 
SECOND EDITIONS of | the SECOND end 
THIRD sae 
Also, by the same Author, 

The FAMILY EXPOSITION of the PEN. 
TATEUCH.—GENESIS. 6s.; EXODUSand LEVITICUS, Pourth 
Edition, 68,; and NUMBE RS and DEUTERONOMY, Second id Edi- 
ion, 8..-SERMONS Preached at Trinity Church, Upper Chelsea, 
Sixth Edition, 12mo. 6s. cloth.—-LECT U RES on the HISTORY of 
ELISHA, price 5s. 6d. oe. Fifth Edition.—On JACOB, Seren. 
| teenth Edition, 4a. éd.— t. PETER, Eighteenth Edition, 4s ¢¢. 

—On ABRATAM, Twelfth, Edition, 58 5s. 6d.—On St. PAUL, Tenth 
R LORD and SAVIOUR 


a2. 





London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Qzeen-street, Ch 





GUY'S NEW SPEAKER. 
This day is puliiched 12mo. price 3s. 6d. in roan, with Steel 
mtispiece and other Engravings, 


UY’S NEW SPEAKER: containing choice 

Selections of Poetry and Prose, from some of the best and 
mest Popular Writers in the English Language: intended to fur- 
nish Youth, in Schools and Families, with a Class-Book that will 
at once interest, gratify, and instruct. By JOSEPH GUY,Jun, 
of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. Author of ‘The Juvenile Letter: 
Writer,’ &. &c. 


London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 








" MANGNALL'S QUESTIONS BY GUY AND WRIGHT. 
With an Historical Frontispiece and Engravings, 

A New Edition, corrected to the present time, by JosEPH Guy, Jun., 

of Magdalen’ Hall, Oxford. ar of the ‘Juvenile Letter: | 





Writer, &c. 12mo. roan, price 4s. | sess asm. 58 Od. oa — 1. oy 
FLISTORICAL AND | MISCELLANEOUS | ¢ OUISES on sorne of the DOCTRINAL ARTICLES of dy 


OUK 

CHU KCH of ENGLAND. "Ninth Edition, 5a. 6d.—EX POSITION 
| of the Bris STLES to the SEVEN CHURCHES, Fifth Edition, 
| 58. 6d. cloth.— Also, TWO SERMONS on the SACRAMENT ofthe 
| LORD'S SUPPER, Eighth Edition, 1s. —TRIAL of the SPIRIT», 
| Seventh Edition, ls. 6d. 

Published by T. Hatchard, 197. 
| Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. 


QUESTIONS for the Use f Young Feopie. with a Selection | 
of British and General Bio; propa, » &e. . M cS tNALL. 
Adapted for the Use of Schools, by the Rev. MG, N.WRIGHT. A 
New Edition, corrected to the present time, by JOSEPIL Guy, 

Jun. Illustrated with a New Historical Frontispiece and many 
New Engravings. | 
London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


. Piccadilly; and Hamilte, 





This day is published, 


THE STORY OF NELL GWYN 
AND THE SAYINGS OF KING CHARLES IL 


RELATED AND COLLECTED 
By PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 


1 1, Bouverie-street. 


in crown 8vo. price 63., 


BRADBURY & Evans, 


NEW Ww ORK S, 
PUBLISHED BY W. and R. CHAMBERS. 


Rene 


Price Sixpence, in paper cover, 


CHAMBERS’S POCKET MISCELLANY. 


VoLumeE V. 
To be continued in Monthly Volumes, 





Price 2s. cloth lettered, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
For USE in SCHOOLS, and for PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 
Forming one of the Volumes of ‘ CHAMBERS’s EDUCATIONAL Course.’ 
In this Treatise, that hitherto neglected branch of study, SOCIAL ECONOMY, is presented to the Pupil in simple 


language ; and by commencing with subjects of moral and social concern, the principles of POLITICAL ECONOMY are 
gradually and naturally developed, and may be mastered without difficulty. 





Price 5s. bound in leather, 


A SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. 
PART I.—GERMAN-ENGLISH. 


By Dr. J. H. KALTSCHMIDT. 
Forming one of the Volumes of ‘CHAMBERS'’s EDUCATIONAL CouRSE.’ 
This Dictionary has been compiled from the latest editions of Fligel, Hilpert, and Grieb, expressly for the assistance 
of English students of German, 


Also, lately published, price 2s. cloth, lettered, 


FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK. 


Edited by Dr. AUE, German mn High School, Edinburgh. 


Price 3s. cloth, lettered, 


SECOND GERMAN READING BOOK. 


Edited by Dr. AUE, German Master, High School, Edinburgh. 











W. & R. Cuamnrrs, Edinburgh; D. N. Cuampers, Glasgow; W. S. Orr & Co. London ; 
J. M‘Giaesnan, Dublin; and all Booksellers 
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EN a a POLITANA, 
Vol. 


MANUAL of ME’ TALLURGY ; or PRAC- 
TICAL TRBaTiOe on the CHEMISTRY of the METALS. 
JOHN ARTHUR PHILLIPS, 
Mechanical Pre a “of Ores, Con- 
, the Smectine of Iron, 
Lead, = other common Metals—the Processes for 
Washing, and the Amalgamation of Gold and mie 
ores th the e impeitan sant 8 cabjert of Assay Gry treated of tw 4 


= me Sane coasneal Furnaces and Machinery. 


Griftin & Co. London and —— 


Seventh Edition, 
{A/ITHERINGS BRI iS "PLAN TS. The 
PLOWSEIES PLANTS a of Great Britain 
and Ireland, ARRANGED AaCORDING. TO THE LINN ZAN 
M. With Instructions to Bezinners, illustrative Figures, 
Glossary, and Outline of a Natural gy By Professor 
MACGILLIV RAY, Marischal College, Aberdee: 
9, HOBLYN’S TREATISE on BOTANY; 
comprising the Structure and Functions of Plants, a Glossary, and 
i7 Figures. Price One Shilling. 

3. HOBLYN’S BRITISH PLANTS; com- 
prising an Explanation of the Linnwan Ba "and De- 
seriptions of the more Common Plants, arranged according to that 
system. Price One Shilling. 

Adam Scott, 39, Charterhouse-square. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
R T BOL A 





hibiting 





rice 1 





0 ¥ K E&, 
ADMIRAL AND a AT SEA 
Based on Family d State Papers. 
y HEPW RTH DIXo) 
With a Portrait. 


London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
ust pe Dlished, feap. Svo. cloth, price 58. 


AZLIT T’S PLAIN SPEAKER. Volume I. 
forming the Tenth Volume of a new and uniform Edition 

of his Works, viz. :—Characters of Shakspeare’s fn *3 Table Talk ; 

Criticisms on Art, Ist and 2nd oy: ound Ta) Lectures on 

the English Poets’; Lectures on the Comic Welter: Lectures on 
the Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 

London: C. Templeman, 6, Great Portland -street, Regent-street. 


READINGS IN POPULAR LITERATURE. 
EW VOLUMES. 

pest sa 4 LAR SUPERSTITIONS. 

W. R. WILDE, M.R.LA. 
anther of ‘The Boyne and Blackwater, &e. 
The GOLD REGIONS of AUSTRALIA. By 
SAMUEL MOSSMAN. With Map. Price One Shilling each. 
London: Wm. 8, Orr & Co. 2, Amen-corner. 


i 


On April 30, in post Svo. 300 gieosly printed pages, price 2s. 6d. 
cloth, 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN ; 


NEGRO LIFE IN THE SLAVE STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


Sooner or later this book, which, published at a high price, has 
gone through ten Editions in fourteen days on the other side of the 
Auantic, will find its way into the hands of every friend of hu- 
manity, as well as every mere novel reader, in the three kingdoms. 
Clergymen of all denominations will admire it for its earnest 
Christian character, and the mere seeker for amusement will dwell 
with delight upon the strange movalty of its incidents and the 
poowtal interest of the story; while every reader will feel his 
eart throb at its pictures of the wrongs and sorrows endured by 
the race on the soil of the vaunted freest country in the 
Wor! 








Slave-life under all its varied phases is here described with an 
doquent pen. Charming domestic scenes interspersed with the 
quaintest touches of negro humour; slave auctions and slave 
hunts, with all the dreadful incidents of the pursuit and capture ; 
examples of patient endurance under the infliction of the most 
terrible cruelties, and instances of heroic affection of an almost 
sublime character are here exhibited in living reality. And yet 
the writer is forced to proclaim that she has only given a faint 
shadow, a dim picture of the anguish and despair that are at this 
very moment wringing thousands of hearts, shattering thousands 
of families, and driving a eat — ay race to frenzy and 
—. “ Nothing of tragedy,” 5 says, be written, can 
can be conceived, that ha the frightful realit; rot scenes 
‘ilyand hourly acting on the Atlantic shores, be: poem, the shadow 
of American law and the shadow of the cross of Christ 


READABLE BOOKS. 


On April 30, any in One Volume, containing 30 Illustrations, 
rice 18, ornamental boards, 


PHILOSOPHERS & ACTRESSES ; 


oR, 
SENES, VIVID AND PICTURESQUE, FROM THE 
HUNDRED AND ONE DRAMAS OF ART AND 
PASSION. (Now first translated from the French). 
Being Vol. 11. of Readable Books. 
Contents, 
The Wife of Scarron and of Jecunes Callot. 


Y is le Grand. | Ralph and Gabriclle 

tire and Mademoiselle de} The | Runiret © me Pictur 

¢ of Tardif, the ¥ Tiend of Gillot. 
a Schut and Elizabeth Hands full of Roses, full of Gold, 
‘an Thurenhoudt. and ful - of Blood. 


— fort, the Friend of eed | iselle de M 
a coe ademoiselle de Marivaux. 


th The Daughter of Sedaine. 
edt Parate in me Life of us| Plato au 





Aspasia. 


ta, Series of Seen desultory papers, always lively and grace- 
saad sparkling wit! cori that gubtle essence which may be 
‘uch better illustrated than defined.”—Blackwood's Mayacine. 
Henry Visetelly, Gough ageeee. 5 oe 
ke & Co. 148, Fleet-street, 
.** The Third eae of READABLE BOOKS will be pub- 
~ E mH May 31, and will consist of Selections from the Works of 
hare Nglish author of the ve ——- coy a writings 
©not been previously publi in acheap form, 








UGUSTE COMTE.—The fourth of a Series of 
Articles by G. H. LEWES, on the * FP oooras 
POSITIVE,’ appears in THE LEADER of THIS D AY. 


Office, 10, — Strand. Price éd. 


(tHE EMIGRATION "MAP of — WORLD, 
and he ae to the COLONIE 
ITH EVANS. 

The Map, in addition to the usual information given by maps, 
shows at one glance all the British Colonies distinctly qvioured, 
with the dates of their pera- 
ture, and relative salubrit ; also the existing routes of Steam Na. 
vigation, with the propose extension to Australia, the Emigrant’s 
clock, ~ est and shortest day in each palit. the Ocean cur- 
rents, and other physical phenomena, The Guide cortains 
further Selecuatien on the cost of passag and hints to Emi- 








rants,&c. Map,1s.; post-free, 18. 4d. Guide, 3d.; post-free, 5d. 
‘ozether, in case, le. 6d. ; post-free, 2s. on linen, in case, 2s. ; 
post-free, 28. ¢d. 


Also, by the same Author, 
A MAP of the COAL FIELDS of the Lady 


containing, in addition to the usual information given ne 
all the sae pee known Coal Formations, and their capabi ities 0 of 
being rex ‘or the of Oceanic Steam Navi- 
ren; ‘alee the Gold Regions, and other districts whose geological 
peenations — that they also contain Gold. Sheet, 1s. ; Post- 
free, 18. On linen, in case, 
post-free, 28. 6d. 

Letts, Son & Steer, 8, ag Exchange, London; and all Book- 
sellers in Town and Count 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
NOW PUBLISHING 
In Monthly Parts, price 1s. royal &vo. with 4 coloured Plates, 
TURAL ILISTORY of BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES. By the Rev. F. 0. MORRIS, B.A. 
In Monthly Parts, price ts. royal Svo. with 4 coloured Engravings, 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By the 


Rev. ¥ ae MORRIS, B.A. 
1. I. just completed, price 178. cloth gilt. 

“It is the pont ao work on the Natural History of Great 
Britain which was ever published, and an ornament to the draw- 
ing-room table.”—Critic, 

In Monthly Parts, price 12. with 4 coloured Plates, 
NATURAL HISTORY of the NESTS and 
EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS; uniform with the Author's 

* History of British Birds.’ 
In Monthly Parts, royal 8v 
HE NATURALI ST: 





case, 18. 6d, ; post-free, 22. 





we 7 price 6d, 

a MAGAZINE of 
NATURAL HISTORY, embracing | ZOOLO rag BOTANY, 

GEOLOGY, MICKOSCOPIC’ RESEARCHES, Illustrated 

with numerous Engravings. Conducted by BEVERLEY it 

Mo ORKIS, Esq. A.B, M.D., T.C.D. 


In Monthly Parts, price 6d. with 8 coloured Engravings, 
IBLE NATURAL HISTORY, containing a 
Description of QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, TREES, PL aote 
&c., mentioned in the HOLY SCRIPTU RES. By the Rev. F. 
MORRIS, B.A. 


London: Grocntaitas & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. Edinburgh, 
James Hogg, 4, Nicolson-street; and may be had by order of any 
Bookseller in ‘Town or Country. 


HE ART-JOURNAL. The Volume for 1851 
is now ready. This Volume, with the Volumes for 1849 and 
form a complete Series of the ART-JOURNAL Uh to _ 

on tas, the earlier Volumes, under the title of ‘The 
Union Journal,’ do not necessarily form part of the work. The 
Vernon Gallery was commenced in January, 1849. 

hree Volumes, each published (bound) at One Guinea and 
a Half, contain one hundred and nine fine py ae on Steel, six 
rai 2 Colours, end two thousand Engravings on Woo 

ne 

Country. 





Yolumes may be ordered of any Bookseller in Sen or 


Il. 
HE ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, complete in One Quarto Volume, and con- 
taining upwards of fourteen h —— Ly "4 on Wood, may 
_ wie d ny the price of One Guinea, 
clo! 


This Volume will besoon out oF prixt: it cannot be reprinted : 
and there is no question of its largely augmenting in value when 
classed among Scarce Works: those by whom it is required will 
therefore do well to obtain copies early. 


“ It is at once interesting, meatal, | and beautiful ;” “a valuable 
reminder of the a by whom it was visited, and 
equally valuable ose to whens the enjoyment was denied.” 

“A beautiful book for the drawing-room, and a useful instructor 
for all classes.” 





Ill. 
CONDUCTED BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE for May, 

Price 1s. with Two elegant Engravings on Steel, will 
contain— 

Impressions of England in 1851. 
Chronicle of Ethe'! 
Female Servnatet in the Bush, by > See. Traill. 
Palermo and the Feast of St. 
The Strange Gentleman. By Miss Winnard. 
Chikagou and Ionika, &c. &c. 


By Frederica Bremer. 





IV. 
Complete in One Volume 8vo. price 168, cloth gilt, 

RANK FAIRLEGH; or, SCENES from the 
LIFE ofa PRIVATE PU PIL. With Thirty Mlustrations 

by GeorGe CRuIKSHANK, 
This popular and amusing work has, in the present edition, the 
advantage of Thirty Grigtet Illustrations from the inimitable 

pencil of George Cruikshan 


v. 
FORTIETH EDITION of ONE THOUSAND EACH. 
In One Volume 4to, cloth gilt, 11. 6s, 


GUIDE to FAMILY DEVOTION. By 

the Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, Dai qoutainins 
730 Hymns, 730 Prayers, and 730 P: es of Scripture, wit! 
appropriate Reflections. Also, an Ap x, compris’ 
variety of Hymns and Pres. to su ap ape oars Seasons, 
and Events of Providence. ew form the 
most complete and distinct Family Servies for fered Morning and 
Evening in the Year, ever published. It is embellished with Six- 
teen fine Engravings on Steel, after the od = and a superb 
Frontispiece. 


ing & great 


Virtue, Hall & Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 


WITH THE MAGAZINES FOR MAY. oy 
ARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in SIAM ; 


With an account of the C of th e 
Country. 





By F. A. NEAL 
Author of * *pighe Years =r Syria, &e. 


Forming Vol. 15 of the * National Illustrated Library.’ 
Crown 8vo. numerous Engravings, 2%. 6d. 


VOL, I. 
IFE of NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
By WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
A EDITION. 
dited by his SON, Notes, Emendations, &c. 
With Potals and Vign Sue An. 8vo. 38, td. ; <. nandoomely 
bound in calf gilt, marbled edges, pri 
'o be completed in Four Yo. 
Ne 227, Strand. 


THE STANDARD HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 
Ba be eee in Three eae pl 
umes I. and II. 


N ICHAUD'S 1 HISTORY of the ( CRUSADES. 
Translated from the latest Paris edition, by WILLIAM 
ROBSON, Esq., with Preface, and a full Biographical Notice, 
ar | printed in crown 8vo. 500 pp. each vol. cloth extra. 
LL. completing the work, with Index, &c., in progress.) 

“A skilful t of work, which holds a Euro 
pean repshetion, among men of yy a Sanjord pene Ty. 

“A valuable acquisition to ou’ he t is 
very able — faithful.”— Leeds 

*Michaud’s Histo: -< the ition. long enjoyed the very 
first reputation, and obson’s translation is characterized by 
a vigour and freedom of ‘style which adds greatly to the intrinsic 
ba Chew's adi . re A k, = 3 that all E 

“ Michand’s admira t - 
opie Te Lee ie work,a hat a urope has ac 

» G, Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street ; and all Book- 





lati tand. 











THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S PRIZE. 
This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 
NSANITY : : its Cause, Prevention, and Cure. 
Also NERVOUSNESS, IRRITABILITY. and SLEEP- 
LESSNESS ; showing the inestimable value of the Sedative Treat- 
ment, including Apoplexy an and Epilepsy, and Inflammation and 
congue of the Brain. 2nd edition, much enlarged, and illus- 
ted with numerous cases. By JOSEPH WILLIAMS, M.D. 
London : John Churchill, Prjnoes-ctrect, Soho; 
_ and all Bookselle ers. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
OOK OF COMMON PRAYER; with up- 


wards of Two Tnuovsaxp Scripture References and Expla- 
ory Notes, selected from the most Learned Writers ; also a 
ona History of our exoailon’ Liturgy, arranged and ‘verified 
by DERMAN KELLY orming an invaluable Present to 
_ z. Persons, and adorned with elegant Engravings. ln morocco 
extra, 78.; calf gilt, 5s. 
e Six’ Copies charged as Five, for Presents. 








Kelly, Paternoster-row ; of whom may be had gratis his 
“sKChe BRIVATA; or, Morning and Evening Prayers.” 
London : Thomas Kell Paternoster-row ; Simpkin, Marshall 
Co. ; and all Booksell lore.” " ws ° 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 
I, 
Incr. 8vo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 


UCLI D’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise, Adapted 
for the Use of — or for Self-instruction. 
y W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* ne of Maritime and aypnd Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ & 

“ This is the best edition of the Elements which } has yet appeared, 
By the occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, the author 
has both shortened and simplified the reasoning. The few remarks 
on Geometrical Analysis in the Appendix are of great value; and 
the Supplementary Propositions will be found useful both to 
pupils and teachers.”— Atheneum. 





It. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended d to the * Elements ts,’ for the 
use of Teachersand private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by 
8. 


new Diagram: 

h are t most instances,in the 
plainest ‘and neatest anaes so that oe work may justly claim 
em it professes) to be a u 


aiti. ted 





ay commas a@ co! liection o edu propositions calcu- 
lated te make the learner familiar with the = properties of geo- 
metrical figures.”— Dublin University Magazin: 


111. 
In feap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 


Cooter FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 


Diagrams illustrating the‘ Memente, withtheEnunciations 
printed separately for Use in the C) m. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave ert London. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, _ Catnian yas, Blackfriars, 
London, Esta! blished 1826, 
This Society is ae ~iF | ws of 240,0002, and 
by a considerable pos semi Ars fy premium f 
ta low rate without profits, or at an in- 
the profits of the Office. 
and 40 per cent. on the pre- 
re declared in “ae tr and 1837, on all ‘beneficial 
2S three annual premiums had been made in the 





c 





pr —_ — 








miums paid, wei 
policies on whic! 
previous Decem 

division 7a Profi takes place every ave years; and the 
holders of benefi eo can receive r bonuses in ready 
money, or have them applied in Ad 7 of their policies, or 
in reduction of their future premiums. 

Assurers may pay their premiums either in one sum, in a given 
number of payments, in annual, half- yearly, or quarterly pay- 
ments, or on the ascending or descending 
fi aa Na 
other k. 





on active service, Persons 
afflicted wi! and —- LAD going 
Segond the limits of Eu 

rospectuses and all f 





so assured at modera’ 
er + information ma: be obtained at iat the 
MIC. ARD, Secretary. 


HAEL SA 
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OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 29, Lom- 
street, and 8. Old Bond-street, Londen ; and Royal 


Fa. ildings, L 
Capital »in 100,000 Shares of 201. each. 
Trustees. 


John Shaw Leigh, Esq. | RK. B.B. H. Blundell, Esq. 
SAMUEL BAKER, Esq., Chairman in London. 
CHARLES TURNER, Esq., Chairman at Liverpool. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Assurances (with participation) effected on or before 31st Decem- 
ber next will participate in the division of profits, to be determined 
by the result of the Company’s life transactions to the 3ist Decem- 


1854. 
The Company therefore offers special advantages to parties 
assuring during the present year. 
Future division of profits every five years. 
fe claims never disputed, except in cases of fraud. 
moderate rates. 


Actuary and Manager. 
z JOHN B. SOUNSTON, Secre! tary to London Board. 
HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
estern Sanh No. 28, Old Bond-street. 

The Directors beg to ce that they have peuentiy OPBAED 
a WESTREEN BRANCH of f the above ‘establishment at No. 28 
=“ Bond-street, under the ment of Mr. WILLIAM 

GREEN, who will be ha . to receive proposals for vine and Life 
Insurances, and to give all information that may be required. 


LIFE ASSURANCE FOR ALL CLASSES. 
HE ENGLISH WIDOWS’ FUND and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, (incor- 
porated by virtue of the Act of Parliament, 7 & 8 Viet. cap. 110.) 
Capital £200,000. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 67, FPLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
His Royal Highness the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Vice- ident. 
The Right Honourable the EARL OF CARLISLE. 


‘hairman, 
EDWARD ESDAILLE, Esq. 
Bocnenstod Rates of Premium, and lower Rates of Premium 



































in those of any other es in which 801. per cent. of the Profits 
are divided amongst the Policies indisputable. 
TABLE Nol 1—W ithout Participation. 
I for the of 100L, payable at Death. 
a e 30 oY. iv 40 { 50 | 60 
Zi lilo; 208 |a3m60) 410) 6000 | 
TABLE No. 2.—With Participation in Profits. 
For the Assurance of we payable at Death. 
=. |: @ F ; @ 4% 60 
#118 | 244] 2 Ez RMEEE 0.16 i 10° 
__ Annuities s granted by this Association for every 1001. sunk. 
aE. a 50 : 60 i 70 
£6 18 6 1 8 6 00 | 10 9 8 | 14 0 6 





ogptospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
Office, 07. Fleet-street, London, ao ae Cee 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Resid 


¢ Direct, 


HE PROVIDENT CLERKS’ MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION (enrolled under the 
Friendly Societies’ Acts) and BENEVOLENT FUND. 
Established 1840, 


Thomas Baring, Esq. M.P. W. G. Prescott, -—_ 
Themson Hankey. jun. Esq. Baron = op es — ao id, M.P. 
rye omy oy te 
John Abel Smith, 


his 
The Mutual Pet Principle of Assurance, 


Pun 
The last Division of Profits up to the 3lst December, 1847, 


aver: yereqnd 23 pe 33 pe’ 

cies Tndiepatable, except in cases of fra 
PANS to MEMBE on security of their. Poticies to the 
extent of their poe value 

e sum assured may be MA (DE AYABLE to the WIDOW 

yaaa or CHILDREN, TREE of PROBATE or LEGACY 
DUTY, or ANY CHARGE WH ATEV ER. 
pelalons can be and 
Books of the Ronee 


2 in the 





By order of i Board, 
— means Secretary. 
42, Moorgate-street, London, February Me 185 
Clerks becoming Members by an Assurance a 1002. or upwards, 
and subscribing 5s. to 20s. annually, according to age, or by 
annual subscription of One Guinea, are entitled to all the. md 
portant advantages of the Benevolent Fun 


ROVIDENT L iv OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREE 
CITY BRANCH: ~ ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806. 
Invested aoe. £1,311,761. 
Annual Income, £153,000. Bonuses Declared, £ 000, 
Claims paid since the caublichonant ofthe Ofiee 23, 087,738. 





President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


Directors. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. ee. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Deputy-Chairma 
Bow Blencowe Churchill, Esq. oS ey Oliviera, "Esa F.R.S. 


George Dacre, Esq. illiam Ostler, 
William Judd, Esq. hie a9 Pellatt, Eo. 
Bir  Bishess D. King, Bart. Georse Round, 
Hon. Arthur Kinnaird The Rev. Jam co Storman, 


Thomas nae | Esq. Frederick ot sea 
oa t, Esq Directo’ 
suited obn Hasina, M.D. F: $.5S., 29, Upper Montague stret, 
Montague-square. 





NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums’ by the Surrender of 
Bonuses. 





oc = umal Qumepiasion allowed to Solicitors and Agents bringing 
usi nes: 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
for ee LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, &c. 
racechurch-street, London 
samuen ‘HAYaunst LUCAS, Esq., Chairman. 
cH SLRS LUSHIN GTON, M. P., Deputy-Chairman. 
ConsuttinG Actuary—CH IMRLEs ANSE cL, Esq. F.R.S. 
‘xtract from the Report for 1851. 
“In the year ending the 20th November, 1851, 1,231 Policies 
have ry issued: the Annual Premiums on which amount to 


8, 
vesinge the establishment of the Institution, in December, 1835, 
3.72) y auicies have been effected, and the Annual Income is 


390 
“The balance of receipts over the gap in 1851 is 
114,623, 38, 9d.; and the Capital is now 738,4921. 18%. 4d.” 








The next Quinquennial Division of Profits —_ be made up to 
the 20th of November, 1852, and all who effect assurances before 


i Lome will participate in the profits which may accrue to such 

ec 

ae ory pag? of eager the re eeeneenel se 

oans to Mem on the security of their icies, to 

extent of their value, = “d ne 

Memnexs whose Premiums FALL DUE ON THE Ist oF APRIL 
ARE KEMINDED THAT THE SAME MUST BE PAID WITHIN THIRTY DAYS 
"ithe Directors’ Report f be had li 

e Directors’ Report for 1851 ma; on a cation at the 

Office, or of the Agents in the country. ~ 

March 20, 1852, EPH MARSH, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY ; AX, established by Act of Parliament in 1834.— 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, Londun. 


HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Visco: 





Earl of Courtown unt Falkland 

Earl Leven and Melville Lord Elphinstone 

Earl of Norbury Belhaven and Stento: 

Ear! of Stair Wm. Campbell, Esq. of Tilii- 
Sarl Somers chewan. 


LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles s Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. G. Henriques, Esq. 
B. Lennox Boyd, — > F. Chas. Maitland ioe. 
Charles Berwick Cu: William Railton, Esa. 
William Fairlie, Esq. 1. Thomson, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Fhomee thay Bee, 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Physiciaa—Arthur H. Hassall, , Bennett-street, St. James's 
Surgeon—F. H. Thomson, 3q. 48, Beruers-strect. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 
1647, is as follows :— 




















Sum | | Time Assured. S > Poli (Sam addea| able 
‘oliey ‘olicy 2 at 

Assured. inisi, | inisis’ | Death. 
£5,000 | 13 yrs. 10 mths. aes 6 ie es Ww 0] £6,470 16 8 
*1,000 | 7 years 157 10 0} 1,157 10 0 
___ 500 1 year oe o- | = 6S Sil 5 o- 








“* x Exaurce —At the commencement of the year 1841, person 
whieh rty took outa ie for 1,0002., annual payment oe 
Y is Bal. 18. 8d. ; in 1847 he had paid in premiams és. Lia. 8d. 
pi meing 2 per at. earena - ~ — imoured 
r anuum for ) 1 added 
(othe Fully, clusbasmahatemioe ee 
The Premigme, poverthelems.areen the most moderate seale,and 
nine toe Life. e Cit it be afford ng ten sth 
nfo. Ww . 
oation to the Resident  Direster. —— 


Date | Bonuses added subse- 




















of | Sum Original Premium. |quently,to be further 

Policy. | Insured. | i incr annually. 
1806 | £2500 j£79 10 19 Extinguished | £1292 2 
1811 1000 33 19 ditto 231 17 8 
1818 1000 3416 10 ditto 114 18 10 

Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 

Policy! pote, | Bonuses | Total with Additions 
No. weed | A added. | to be further aaitionsy 
sel | 187 | £900 | £95912 2|  £188219 21 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 | 2360 5 6 
3392 1820 | 5008 3558.17 8) 855817 8 





Prospectuses and full particulars may ne obtained upon applica- 
tion to the mg of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
oe exe Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 

», ecut-street. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Catrsen Sem as FARncuns. Bere : ' 
vy: 





irman—WI1L 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, . Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, — . Esq. 
J. Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 

Auditors—Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.—J. B. Shuttleworth, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeatireson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

Consulting A —Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 

Solicitor—William Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 

the security of an Assurance fund of Three Hundred and a 
Thousand Pounds, and an income of Seventy-four Thousan 
Pounds a year, arising from the issue of upwards of 7,000 Policies. 
Bonus, or Profit Branch. 
Persons assuring on the Bonus hg = will be entitled to 80 per 
cent. of the profits on this branch (after payment of five yearly 
remiums), and afterwards annually: the profit assigned to eac 
‘olicy may be added to the sum assured, applied in reduction of 
the annual premium, or be paid in money. 

Non-SBonus, or Low Premium Branch. 
The Tables on the non-participat' ting J principle afford peculiar 
wantages to the assured, not offe by any other office, — 

where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment o’ 
certain sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 


mere shaban, Esq. 

















Premiums to Assure £100. | Whole Term. 
re One Year. [Seven Years. |W ith Profits, Without Profits. 
20 | £017 8 £019 1 £1 15 10 £111 10 
30 118 137 | 25 5 0 
40 ee i 169 307 21410 
50 [au 119 10 468 4 011 
60 324] 3170 612 9 6 010 








One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
epee upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 

time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUZEN, 
AND 


FIELD-MARSHAL 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. K7. 
K.P. G.C.B. & G.C.M.G, 


=|" ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 
EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1837, 


FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVEs, 
13, WATERLOO-PLACE, LONDON. 
Directors. 

Colonel Sir Frederick Smith, K.H. F.R.S. R.E., Chairman, 

James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Admiral of the Fleet the yogis Lieut.-Gen. Arnold, K.H. K.C, 
Hon. Sir G. Cockburn rehibald Hair, Eeq M.D. 
Generel _. Thomas "Bradford, Savtate Ww illiam ay RE. 

C.F. m, Chard, E ee Agent. 
Liga tieneral ae Hew D. Ross,| Wilbraham Taylor. 

K. Adjutant-| Major-Gen. SirJohn al ECR 
General, Royal “Artillery” | Major F. 8. Sotheb 
Capt. Sir Geo. Bac k, RK F.RS.| Lieut.-Gen. SirG. pet ee 
Lieut.-Gen. Taylor, C. in E.LCS. Captain William Cuppage, R.N, 
Lieut.-Gen. Edw. Wynyard, C.B, | Captain Michael Quin, K.N. 

Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co. £9, Strand. 

Physician— Robert Lee, Esq. M.D. F.R.S., 4, Saville-row, 
Counsel—J. Measure, Esq. 4, Serle-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields, 
Solicitors — Mcssrs. Gorened & James, 13, Suffolk-street, 

-all Mall East. 
Actuary—John Finlaao, be , peaaiens of the Institute of 













Assurances are granted upon » the! lives of persons in every pro- 
fession and station —_ life, and for every part of the world, vin he the 
i of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics, 
The Rates of hs mea are constru upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a moderate 
addition to the Home Preinium, in case of increase of risk, persons 
assured in this Uffice ma: change from one climate to ‘another, 
—— forfeiting their Policies. 
Four-Firrns of the Prorits are divided amongst the Assured. 
The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the Second 
Septennial Division of Profits, in the year 1851, warranted the 
apportionment of a Very Liberal Bonus. 
he additions to various Policies are shown in the following 
examples :— 
Age 


Policy Total 


Sum ne 
—_ ’ efiocted Assured. Additions 
25 .. 1838 .. £1000 . £16412 2) Participators 
35 4. «61838 —ti«ww Ss 1000 17619 §& in Two 
45 .. 1838 1000 219 6 6> Septennial 
53g. «E88 1000 23519 8 Divisions 
G4. | «1838 1000 268 1 3) of Profits 
26 «4. «641884 1000 4912 0 Pentictockers 
36. «(18K 1000 59 4 9 1 One 
46 .. 1844 1000 7713 0 Pandan 
55 C«jwe:SCdSAC“C’Y‘(CS«CLODOO 8% 3 7 Division 
66 1844 1000 9415 8) of Profits. 


‘JOSEPH C: AKTWRIGHT BRE PTTELL fy Eecretary. 


OYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST INDIA, 
AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, 

Waterloo-place, London. 
ger 


rit a Court of Directors held this day, Robert Lee MD, 
F.RS., of 4, Saville-row, Burlington-gardens, was a Phy- 
— to this Society, vice Sir oe. ino gaia Forbes, M.D. 


By order of the 
JOSEPH c. BRETTEL L,§ 





Secretary. 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
established by Revel Charter, A.D, 1720, for LIFE, FIRE, 
and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office—7, Royal Rees Cornhill. 
Branch Office—10, Ri et 
ree ILL aM 


. Esq 
—EDW ‘eb HURMES s STE. Fsq 
Deputy Governor JOHN, 


LVES ‘ARBUTHNOT, Esq. 
Siedons 
Robert Allen, Fsq. Samuel Gregson, Esq. 
Richard Baggallay, Esq. David C. Guthrie, Esq. 
George Barnes, Esq. Jobn Alexander +o es, Eat 
Henry Bonham Bax, Esq. Fdward Harnage, E 
ancy ame eres Esq. Charles Kerr, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esc Charles Lyall, Esq. 
John W atson Borradaile, Esq. | John Ord, aad 
Charles Crawley, Esq. George Proby . Es 
William Dailus, Esq. Patrick Sranet is Rob ertson, Esq. 
Bonamy Dobree, jun. Esq. Alexander Trotter, Esq. 
James Dowie, Esq. Thomas Weeding, Esq. 
John Furse, Esq. Lestock Peach Wilson, Esq. 
West End Local Conwnittee. 
Two Members of the Court of Directors in rotation, and 
Ifenry inasosta, Esq. ohn Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Actuary—Peter Hardy, Esq. F.R.8 . 
This Corporation has granted Assurances on Lives fora PERIO! 
EXCEEDING ONE iUNDKED AND TH ae YE! 
having issued its first Policy on the 7th June, 1 the 
PRs thirds, or 66 per cent. of the entire is ‘one given to 
ssure 
Policies may be opened under any of the following plane, st 
At a low rate of premium, entitling the assured, either afte 
first five years, to an a, — of premium for 
mainder of life, or, after pa: t of the first premium, toa 
ticipation in the ensuing —eanaabal bonus. ai 
The high character which this ancient Corporation has aes 
tained during nearly a century and a half, sccures to the pu 
sie es and faithful declaration of profits. t, the 
we cvepseeien bears the whole expenses of m epee iy ed by 
givinetoe assured, in consequence of the protection ®! - om 
its Corporate Fund, advantages equal to those of any ® s 
Mutual Assurance. 1 
Eagar may be paid Yearly, Half-yearly, or Quarterly. 
No entrance fee or other charge beyond the policy stamp. 
The fees of Medical Referees are paid by the Corporati pr 
A Policy may be effected for as small a sum as 2 fa nev 
gressively increased up to 50L, without the necessity © 


a facility will be given for the “transfer or exchange? 
policies, or any other suitable arangen-ent will be made pte 
conveniince 








Loans u onesey securit: 
The Medical flicers attend oe ll day at Throgmorton-street, at 
o'clock, &. BATES, Resident Direc 


a quarter irector, 





rs JOHN LAURENCE, Secrets: 
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——— LIFE AB FIRE ASSURANCE 


Cngieed 
amet 
The Board of Direeto: OPEN D a «WESTERN OFFICE 
at No. 5, WATERLOO- PLACE, PALL MALL, where the Public 
will find every facility in the transaction of both Life and Fire 
Assurance Business. They have nominated EDWAKD LOMAX, 
Esq. to the superintendence of this Branch. 

mee OEE London, A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 


OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
\DO binet Furniture a —— ¥ description at at 


8d. pe 

lvd. per yard and upwards; Ditto,” ‘~ Silk and Worsted 
(French fabric), nearly two yards wide, at Ss. per yard—The o— 
a Goths that can be made, cut to any dimensions, 2s. 3d. pe: 
Eo it Manufactory in London for Paper Hangings, 

Snglish a an rench Decorations, adapted either to the Cottage or or 
ee ‘tansion fitted up, showing the side of a room furnish 
T. ARCHER, 451, Oxford-street, 


oy 


AMERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 545 
and 546, NEW OXFORD-STREET, where will be foand 





the largest assortment of those superior wane jieces, American 
Goce, ever imported into this country the = All out and 


Clocks are warranted to 4 1 
Thirty-hour Clocks, 14s. for Ei chodey ‘Clocks, 308. 
and ie. Also. the CHILD'S ¥ VELO DOIPEDE, a new American 
te for the amusement and exercise aa children. It com- 
bines the Pony and Corsiogs, ane by & graceful and easy exer- 
cise promotes muscular developement of the arms and chest. is 


ag. yt correct the United 





LEINGTON and Cc O.,, 
PATENTEES oF THE ELECTRO PLA 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e 
Respectfully urge upon Purchaser to observe th at, each article 
bears their eae’ — & CO. under a crown,” as no others 
rran 
ohne fact frequentl ros forth of articles peing plated by “ Elking- 
ton’s Process,” affo ne gearae arantee of the quality, as numerous 
manufacturers are Hoenn by them to use the process, but without 
restriction in Ses —. of manafectars, the metal employed, or 
the th thereo ‘hese productions were 
honoured at the late ‘Great Exhibition by an award of the * Council 
Medal,” and ae be obtained me Cd stablishment, 
is MOORGATE STREET, } LONDON; 
NEWHALLSTHKEET, BIKMINGHAM. 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating ¢ and Gilding as usual, 





TENTS PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS. 

—E. J.D leave to inform the Public that, in 

addition to his Stock Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks 
of his own manutheture, 


e has received from his Agents in 
Switzerland a very elegant assortment of superior Watches, ont 
solicits an inspection of his ~~ 4 Collection. Ladies’ Gold 
b coy 8 guineas; Gentlemen’s, 10 guineas; Youths’ Silver 

atches, 4 guineas; durable Lever Watches, 6 guineas.—E. 

DENT, Watch and Clockmaker by appointment to the 
H.BH. Prince ‘on. and H.I.M.the Emperor of Russia, 61, 
Strand (late £2), 33, Cockspur- street, and 34, Royal Exchange 
(clock-tower area). 


ILK REFORM.—No family should be without 

‘oa “7 ee MILK TESTER, ee 

be had Wholesale at the Factory, 2, 

SpELPHIE * RCADES STRAND, (down Arenwes, 76, Strand ;) 
and Retail, Everywhere.—(See Punch for April 3.) 


GOLD CHAINS BY TROY WEIGHT AND WORKMANSHIP. 


ATHERSTON & BROGDEN, MANU- 

FACTURING GOLDSMITHS, established a.p, 1798, 

having been awarded 2 a Prize Medal for their Diamond and Enamel 

Vase, at the Great beg to Lt in obedience 
to the numerous A made upon them, the: e thrown o) 

their Manufact: 











n 
ory to the publicat MANUPFA AC URER'S piney S. 
The system of weighing Chains against sovereigns bei of the 
t frauds ever practised on the public, WATH RSTON & 
RUGDEN sell their Gold at its Bullion value ; their ! being 
made on the workmanship alone, which is charged with reference 
to the intricacy or simplicity of the pattern.. A general assortment 
of Jewellery, all made on the Prem 
Manvracrory : 16, H ENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LonDon. 


LECTRO-SILVER- PLATED SPOONS and 
FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY & Co., 47, Cornhill, London, 
submit their REDUCED PRICES of the’ best 8 SILVER-PLATED 
SPOONSand FURKS ; they are made of hard white metal and 
electro-plated, and are Such as can be strongly recommen 


Fiddle King’s 


















Pattern. Pattern. 
12 Electro-silver-plated Table Forks........ £2 5 0 £318 0 
2 - - ableSpoons...... 2 5 0 318 0 
2 pe e essert Forks.. 112 0 2140 
12 pas pes ns 11220 214 0 
2 es be Gravy Spoons 018 0 190 
1 ° e Soup Ladle 015 6 140 
1 e jes Fish Knife 0146 110 
4 ° ° Sauce Ladles . 019 0 18 0 
4 Pp * Salt 8 Groons ( 
wis) - 060 01220 
2 ” ” Tea * oe ~2@8@ ine 
1 ” pa Sugar Tongs........ 040 066 
1211 0 2017 6 
Discount, 10 per Cent..... 1 5 0 2 1 6 


£11 6 0 £1816 0 


The Complete Guite isd the Pay weed of Stine Plate of London 
Manufacture, o: r Electro-plate yare, containing 
ang and iherial illustrations of all oy articles required in 
ue or small families, may be had gratis, or will be forwarded, 

free of expense, on application. —T.Cox Savory & Co., 47, Cornhill, 
London, seven doors from Gracechurch-street. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, a ~ 

fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so shee 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes form a complete ena for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves. bb & Son, 57, St. 
's Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar- 

t, Manchester ; and "Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


iv y 
INE OLD HAVANAH CIGARS.—At the 
Cigar Warehouses, a STOCK of GREAT EXTENT and of 
EVERY VARIETY, quality warranted.—Tosswill’s Union and 
la Primera Cigars, gaual to Foreign, 12s. 6d. per Ib.—Fine Hava- 
Cigars, 78. 6d., 6d. and 10s, 6d. per lb.—Cuba, 78. 6d. and 
8 6d. per Ib, — Genuine and fine flavoured old Foreign Havanah, 
18s, 6d., 218, 228. and 248. per lb.— Messrs. Tosswitt & Co. Mer: 
ts, Tusportera, 4 and wren Nos. 6, 7, and 8, Pudding- 
lane, East Cheap, back of the Monument,’ London.—Turkey, 
Latakia, and other choice Tobacco 


ARPETS.—BRIGHT’S SPLENDID VEL- 
VET TAPESTRIES—being woven by steam power, are at 











least one-fourth cheaper than handwoven goods, the patterns more 
elaborate, and the quality equal-to any. Brussels Ca of old 
Patterns at a post ve duction. French Silk and Wors' 

Warranted 54 inches wide, prone Oe. 6d. per yard. Turkey Carpets, 


Weer Cloth. &e.—LU ENT & &C MMLNS, 4, Regent-street, 
oo-place, canoe “Howell & James's. 


Hea & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 

LOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains 

sand Prices of upwards of "ONE Honprep different Bed- 

ia ion tn wal sth brat Mri of BALIST A 
ual stock, a great variety o: 

EDSTEADS, both in wood and'i iron, which they have just 


EAL & SON, Bedstead and Bedd 
(opposite the Chapél,) Tottenham Court- —¥ ED Ny 








OORE’S PATENT MOVEABLE GLASS 
VENTILATORS for WINDOWS, PARSITIOES, 
STABLING, GREBNHO OUSES, &c., and for "EXPORTATION, 
from ids. upwards.—The ant 
amount of ventilation is obtained without draught, can be 
adjusted to any —T is mncqualled for removing steam and 
smoke from rooms ; for the li rary, ier, studio, music and 
ball rooms, is essential, rendering the atmosphere clear and healthy 
even where gas or any other great amount of light is present,— — 
venting headache and nervous listlessness, so frequently em —— 
pen. visiting crowded assemblies, and also jo Spee ots snee 
same for h rpm Air-flues, & ban oy ~~ 
N.BA Working Medel forwarded by 
tu o receipt of 108, which will be returned on receipt of 
odel. —Maunufactory, 38 and 39, Clerkenwell Close, London.— 
Church and House Clock Makers to vy Honourable Board of 
Ordnance, the Russian Government, and the Emperor of China. 
Number of Church Clocks manufactured — the above firm, 510 ; 
Ditto, House Clocks, 13,000, 


‘i DIAN ARTS and MANUFACTURES.— 
The Great Exhibition has shown to the world the cpaniatte 
skill and refined taste of the people of India in designing 
monetetertng 0 nemiier of useful as well as fancy entaies, rs 
which many ofthe public have expressed a desire to pur — 
Messrs. EISDELL y ASH COMBE, thinking the opportunity 
favourable, have determined to en a ong 2 oe . receipt and 
e of Indian Carved Furniture, Bombay Inlaid Work, Ivory 
and Sandal Wood Articles, Muslins, Carpets, Kugs, Embroidery, 
Bidiry Ware, Lacquered Boxes, Khus-Khus Baskets, Agotes, 
Toys, Filigree Work, Silks, Shawls, Brocades, &. &c. 

Messrs. E. & A, having ‘received answers from India to their 
communications, hope shortly to receive a consignment of Bom- 
bay Furniture, as well as of other articles; and are prepared to 
receive orders for and execute commissions for parties requiring 
such articles of Indian taste and skill. 

Indian Commission Agents, 27, Bucklersbury. 


ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth. B: has the important asmaniogs of searching 
choose hly into the divisions of the teeth, and 
rs not coming loose, 1s. 
incapable of i 











is famous for 
An improved Clothes Brush, 
uring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes. 
with the durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes 
of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, 
which act in the — successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— 
By means of direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to 
secure to their customers the fazer, of agenuine Gmyrnebponse 
Only at METCALPE, BINGL 0.’ Sole ihment, 
130 b, Oxford-street, one door i Holles-street. 

Const jon.—Beware of the words** From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some h 

“METCALPE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


} EW and CHEERFUL REGISTER STOVE. 

—The BURTON REGISTER STOVE, invented and 
registered by WILLIAM 
cheerfulness, cleanlin 
unattainable, while ite 
ployment of a 





8. BURTON, combines in its use 
and economy, toa degree hitherto deemed 
mple beauty (obtained partly bythe em- 
raceful shell in lieu of the cumbersome and 
ungainly bars) ee —- 2 general commendation. Price 
from 603. to 10. To be seen in use daily in his Show-rooms; 
where also are to m soon 


25 STOVES and 325 FENDERS, 


all differing in pattern, Seuning She largest Assort- 
ment ever collected together. They are marked in plain Spares, 
and at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his Establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bright Stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two sets of b: 
to 51. 108. ; ate, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
Bl. 10g. to’ 122. 128.; Bronzed Fenders, comune, with standards, 
from 78. to 32; Steel Fenders, from 2. tg ; Ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2. 15s. to 71. te At, from 1 
the set to 41. 4s, Sylvester and all ner ‘patent Stoves, with, radi- 
ating hearth plates; and - Ranges, which he is enabled to 
sell at these very reduced ch 
First— From the Sat and extent of his purchases; and 
a those purchases being made exclusively for 


\HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S.—He has 
added to his Show-rooms Two very large Ones, which are devoted 
to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s 
Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Mattresses. Many of these 
are quite new all are marked in plain figures at prices pro- 
portionate with | those that have tended to make his establishment 
the most distin ished in this count Sommon Iron Bedsteads 
‘ortable Folding Bedsteads from 12s. éd.; Patent 
Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, 
from 16s. 6d. ; and Cots from 208. each; handsome Ornamen! 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from 3l, 5a, to 311, 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
The Baal! th ae SILVER, introduced 15 years ago 
by WIth LIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington w Co., is ‘beyond all comparison the very best 
article next to sterling sily er that. can be employed as such, either 
usefully or a by no possible test can it be *distin- 


guished from real silver. 
Fiddle Thread King’s 
Pattern. Pattern. a. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen ...... 322. 268. 





Dessert Forks ,, 54s. 

rt Spoons ,, 568. 
Table sed pag e eee sone GB, 
Fay ns - 408. ..., 708 


ea and Coffee Sets, "Waiters, Candlesticks, &c., at p 
wae All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 
Table Spoons and | A> mage oat siee, por Som, 12a .. Ma .. Be 
Dessert ditto and ditto.. > Sis. .. 26a, 
Tea ditto 128, 


BA on 
WILLIAM 's. ‘BURTON hes. TEN iignce SHOW ROOMS 
(all commnanieeten os Va of Shop, devoted paiely to 
the show of GEN NISHING IKON MONGERY (in- 
cluding Cutlery Richa 4 oe Plated, and a ee Wares, 
Iron and Brass 
chasers may easily and at once make their selections. 








Catalogues with Engrav sent ( ~ 3 post) free. The money |. The 
wanes for every ore not approv 
OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newm an-street); Nos. 1 and 


2, NEWMAN: STREET ; and 4and 5, PERRYS PLACE. 
Established a.p. 1820, 


dsteads), so arranged and classified that pur: move, 





d by the medical faculty, and @ ved 

have seen it. Together with er, variety of American Goods. 
Sold Wholesale and Retail by the Manufacturers and Impor- 

ters, ROGERS & CO. 545 —~ | 546, New Oxford-street. 


ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 

“ It can be conscientiously « amet oot this Seoutiied Shirt is 

far before any of its ts grace- 

1 shape, exactitude of fit, and. ‘simplicity of declgn. | and must 

ultimately occupy the first place ¢ estimation of all men of 
—Globe, April is, foe apa De are two gation, 5 in both of 

which the principle 4 8 stri out, wits lst Banat ity, 6 for 
40s.; 2nd quality, 6 for 308, List. “ Pres and f Self -mea- 
surement sent free per post.— \sepemmened FORD. y POULTRY, 

LONDON (late of 185, Strand) 


RIMMEL'S TOILET VINEGAR (as exhibited 
in the Fountain at the Crystal Palace) is far superior to Eau 
Ce e as a tonic and refreshing Lotion for the Toilet or Bath ; 
a 

fectant “ir Apartments and Sick Rooms. 


e, a pleasant Dentifrice, and a powerful Disin- 
d sani perties render it ee ee ae 
and san 

families. Price be and 58.—Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists; 
and by E. RIM MEL, 39, Gerard-street, Soho, London. 


OR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH. — 
Price 28. 6d.—Patronized by Her Majesty and H.R. 
Prince Albert—Mr. HOWARD'S WHITE SUCCRDANBUM 
for Stopping Decayed Teeth, however large the a. = is placed 
in the tooth in a soft state pinot an ressure or pain, and 
ENAMEL. Ii will 


immediately HARDENS INTO 
many cars rendering Cegeae unneces- 

















remain in wns Sant h m 
sary,and arresting the f deca; 3 far su: 
Discoi.s to an thin, ng ever before Bm ig as sit will NEVER BE BECOME 
‘An i a 
ro as fall d ly by ee 
eon Surgeon-Dentist, 17, reet, Han: A A 
will send it into thecountry free by —Sold by t Savory, 200, Re~ 
50, and Hannay, 63. Oxford-street ; Butler, 
4, Cheapside ; Joanie. 68, Cornhill; and all medicine 
i 2s. 6d.—Mr. Howard continues to su 
h on ‘his N NEW SYSTEM of SELF-ADHESI 
without 5 spring or wires. This method does not } seaniva 8 the ex- 
traction of any Teeth or Roots, or any painful o; ion Thales 
—17, George-street, Hanover-square. At home — 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Hi 

Gout, and Indigestion ; ase mild A it it is <~ t=" 
for Females oe Children.—DINNEFORD & CO., D 


Chemists, 172, New Bond-street. (General Agents for the Im) 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 


REASURES of NATURE.—It has been well 
remarked that there is not an imperfeetion that flesh is heir 
to for which a remedy is not at nape. to discover which we have 
only to search —y ae laboratory of nature. A more apt illustra- 
tion can scarce! be seen than fn "the application of a natural 
‘oduction, ori meri ye namely, the Balm of Columbia, 
D — ee the Lm saa ey n deprived o 2 it 
and uatural ornamen 
and restorer of the hair, ata Bat OF COLUM BLA 
is unrivalled, and in cases of baldness its virtues are inestimable. 
3s. oa. & or ute pee no other poo Aa for Oldridees 


Bi and ni use an 
stitute. —13, Wellington. -st. North, seven doors north of theBtrand. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Miss ee GRAHAM, 14 Haxp- 
ae Lonpon, will sen on receipt of twents- 
four eagectamys, her celebrated NIO fOUKRE teloeans ¥ 
goentell, and sufficient for three months’ use), for Reproducing thi 
Hair in Baldness, from whatever cause: preventing the _— fall: 
ing off, strengthening weak hair, and checking greyn It 
is also ‘guaranteed te puctnes wnamaese, moustaches, &c. in ‘three 
or four weeks, with the utmost certainty.—* My hair has become 
thicker and darker by using your Nioukrene.”—Mr. Merry, Fton. 
“My hair now curls beautifully, and looks very pe — Miss 
Main. “I have now a full pair of whiskers. Send me another 
'— Major Hutton, 














EAPNESS. SINGING NOISES inthe 
HEAD and EARS EFFECTUALLY CURED. — Dr. 
BARKER'S remedy permanently restores hearing in all cases, in 
infancy or old age, however bad or long standing, even zmene the 
Faculty bave pronounced it incurable. It removes all those = 
tressing noises in the h a ears — from J.- —h 
nervousness, and enables a to h the ticking of & a 
watch in afew days. he's rem “a which ie sy in  aagiiaation. 
will be sent 9 on receipt of 72. roster: stamps, 0 ont oBice 
order, by Dr. ALFRED BARK , Liverpool-street, King’s 
cross. London. _Consultations — FR Ten till One, and Five 
till Eight (Sundays excepted). A cure in every case guaran 


Just published, the 30th edition, price 1d, 
RID MSTONE’S HISTORY of an EGYP- 
N PEA, discovered amongst others by the Committee 
of the Tush Museum, in a. Vase, presented to them by Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson, the E ptian Traveller: Three were presented to 
Mr. Wm. Grimstone by Mr. T. I. Pettigrew, who assisted in open- 
ing this relic of the time of the P bei ing 3.044 years old. 
The growth of this pea is Le pee to those of this country; the 
taste is unequalled, they greener than ours, and so pro- 
lific, being planted thus. * . vt inches apart, oe. . bag 
will produce enough for a smail ~~ they require ni 
and the bloom hangs in clusters. ember the only genuine is 
sold in bags, 2s. ; three times ae quantity 5a; amy times the 
Fane. 108. Each’ bag issigned jam @ 


abe ay 
the Snuf an ipiaate depot, High str -— — 


HoLlow ars PILLS an EFFECTUAL 
REMEDY for GOUT and made We Extract of 
a letter from Mr. W. Moon, at Godwin's, Auctioneers, 
Winchester, dated April 8, 1852.—" To ° Pretemer Holloway.—Sir,— 
1 beg to inform you that for years I was a sufferer from Chronic 
age and often lala up for weeks tageter. upable to 

attended by the most eminent surgeons ms here, but 
ony relief, was Induced” a - ye our a Hos ital. 








obtainin 
’ iia, “which, ia = bapt 7 ay ins 
and commenced t using, g our pil Rn 8 


hort ti fect cure, an 
my employment. wae = reed b: Pall drecsiets; a jtis Holle 


way’'s est: Hishenent, 244 trand, Loudon. 
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This day is published, price 6d., the First Part of 3 Lary Work for Young People, to be issued Monthly, 
e 


THE CHARM: 
A Magazine for Boys and Girls. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


errr 


“ The Smiles of Nature and the Cuarms of Art.”—Poprs. 


ern 


Contents of PART I. 


A CHARM IN THE WOODS. By Haxaist Mrartiz. A VISIT TO THE GIRAFFES. By Farperica GaanaM. 
THE RICHMONDS’ TOUR IN EUROPE. By Airazp| WATER AND ITS ELEMENTS. By J. H. Pzrrsr, of 
ELwess. the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 
BLACK DICK, THE FIDDLER. THE DISCONTENTED WEATHERCOCK. 
THE DONKEY’'S SHADOW. By Ciara pe Cuaraiain. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by celebrated Artists. 


mmr 


creations. For this we have secured the aid of a writer of 


abilities. 
Tales of and Adventure will be frequently found 


and we propose to call it ‘ Tam Cuan.’ in our pages; stories of courage worthy of emulation, or of 
of marvellous incidents. And we 


apart a space for Legendary Lore. 
instructive Hints about Drawing and Colouring, the 
Sports and Games of Boys and Girls in other . 
Botany and Flowers, will be 


E 
‘ 
i 
is 






of ’ } _ and Pigeons, and 
o- a. "he contain anes ' Youne 
lo a 
“Phe Zoslogieal will receive visits, and at that stall be carefully 
each visit a separate class of animals will be ¢ under | engraved from a pa’ by brated man,—one that 
all boys and girls will like, and one which shall tend to cul- 





Rotice. 
One portion of our work will be devoted to Scientific Re- tivate a pure taste for art. 


This day is published, price 6d., the First Number of a New Book of Engravings for Children, 


THE PICTURE PLEASURE-BOOK. : 


The ‘Picture Pleasure-Book’ is of a large size, eight 
pages, imperial 4to. It is printed in the best manner upon 
strong paper, and is stitched in a wrapper, and the price 
will be only Sixpence per month. 


Each Number will contain from Fifty to Sixty Engrav- 
ings, taken from a variety of sources, and accompanied by 
short descriptions. It will form an excellent Scrap-Book for 
Children, and will be invaluable as an amusement book in 
young families. 





This day is published, price 1s., to be continued for Eight Months, the First Part of 


CRIMM’S 
HOUSEHOLD STORIES. 


ILLUSTRATED with POUR LARGE and TWENTY-PIVE SMALL DRAWINGS 
on WOOD. 


By EDWARD H. WEHNERT. 


Most of the Stories in the ‘ Kinpgx uxp Havsmacusy,’ of | following the original text, except in a few necessary in- 
the Brothers Grimm, have appeared in England at various | stances, and always preserving the integrity of the stories. 
times; but, though the contents of the book are as well | The Mlustrations will run plentifully throughout; every 
known here as in Germany, no complete edition has yet | tale will have its picture, and besides these, four large En- 
been published. The present is a new translation, carefully | gravings will be added in each Part. 








rial 8vo. hand ly bound, price 8s. 


CHILD’S PLAY. 
SEVENTEEN DRAWINGS BY E. V. B. 
** Deep meaning lieth oft in childish play.” —Scuwi.ies. 
“If this ‘be, as we understand, the work of an amateur 


Complete Edition, in a thick feap. 8vo. vol. cloth, 6s. Imp 


DANISH FAIRY LEGENDS AND 
TALES. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Second Edition, enlarged. 
With all the appiTionaL Tages, and a Memon and Portrait 
of the Author. 
“* All of Andersen's tales will be welcome, and in many | and tenderness of most of them.”—Guardian. 
‘other rooms of the house beside the nursery.”—Examiner. 


pre harmi tll | _** A collection of most graceful and delicate etchings, full 
Full of capital and ¢ ng stories. 4 Fairy | a | of feeling, fancy, and poetry.”"—Lxaminer. 


and feeling, in purpose and conception, these drawings of 
E. V. B. are first rate. Nothing can exceed the delicacy 





“No mt need hesitate to place the 
and Tales’ of Andersen unreservedly in the hands of his | é 
child, for innocency and kindliness of heart are their chief amusement than in this artistically etched work.” 


characteristics.” 3 \ Literary Gazette. 





and a lady, our artists must look to their laurels. In grace | 


**Higher art we have rarely seen devoted to juvenile | 


21, Oup Bonp-stagxt, May 1852. 


MESSRS. ADDEY & CO..S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ADDEY’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 
In a handsome feap. 8vo. volume, price 3s. 6d. 
THE POETICAL WORKS 


EDGAR ALLAN POE, 


Edited, with an ESSAY on his LIFE and GENIUS, by 
JAMES HANNAY. 


And 20 Illustrations by E. H. Weanznt, H. Warr, 
James Gopwix, and F. W. Huta. 


NAUGHTY BOYS AND GIRLS. 
COMIC TALES AND COLOURED 
PICTURES, 


A COMPANION TO THE 


‘ENGLISH STRUWWELPER’ and ‘ LAUGHTER-BOOK 
FOR LITTLE FOLK.’ 


4to. price 2s. 6d. boards. 





LITTLE FOLK’S BOOKS. 


Price One Shilling each. 


NEW NURSERY SONGS FOR ALL 
GOOD CHILDREN. With 40 beautiful Mustrations. 


FAR-FAMED STORIES FROM THE 
ARABIAN NIGHTS. With 40 Engravings by GiLzenr, &c. 


Lately published, 


FUNNY RHYMES AND FAVOURITE 
TALES, 


NURSERY HEROES. 
FAIRY FOLK AND WONDERFUL MEN. 


NURSERY HEROINES. 
Each with 50 Illustrations. 


MAVOR’S PRIMER. 


Illustrated with 38 Engravings by Joun Giverart. 
Crown 8vo., on indestructible cloth, ls.; on paper, 6d. ; 
coloured, ls. 








THE APPLE DUMPLING, 


AND OTHER STORIES, 
FOR YOUNG BOYS AND GIRLS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH FOUR PEN-AND-INK 
DRAWINGS. 


Handsomely bound, with Coloured Pictures, price 3s. 6:/ 








Shortly will be Published, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CHILD’S PLAY.’ 
A FAC-SIMILE ON COPPER OF 
A LARGE DRAWING BY E. V. B., 


ENTITLED 


|THE BURIAL SERVICE. 


ENGRAVED BY G. WENZEL, OF ROME. 
| Size of Plate, 24 inches wide by 18} inches high. 


Proofs before Letters, on India paper, with Artist's 
Name (100 primted) 2... .-..0-esee ceeeereees a+ 2 
DURES 2 cccccce ccscdoccccecesde odccse ccdces cose ow 6 
The Proof Impressions, which will be ready in May, will 
| be numbered as printed, and delivered in the order of Sub- 
' scription. 





ADDEY & CO. (late Cunpatt & Appey), 21, Old Bond-street. 
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of Middlesex. printer. at his office No. 4. Took’s-court, Chance: 
- in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14 in Wellington-street afor 
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